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THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY | 


FOR INSURANCES ON LIVES AND GRANTING ANNUITIES 


Originally Chartered 1812 


BANKING « TRUST AND 
SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 


Packard Building 
Southeast Corner 15th and Chestnut Streets 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





Distinctive service for banks 
based on a service of over a century 
of experience 





Located and well fitted to serve 


Your Philadelphia Associations 


Collections promptly made 






Member Cable Address 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM *“PENCO” 









Accounts of Banks, Corporations and Individuals Solicited. 
Trusts of all kinds Executed. Safe Deposit Boxes Rented. 


RESOURCES OVER 236 MILLION DOLLARS 





Pisum 
Sativum 


Conran. for a moment, the 

pisum sativum, a fabaceous herb, 

according to the dictionary, but to 

you the common garden variety of 

pea. With such an honorary title 

even a pea should feel important—and 

in Wisconsin it is. Wisconsin produces 

more than half of all peas canned in the 

United States—10,000,000 cases, or 240,000,000 

cans of peas valued at $25,000,000. Although 

a seasonal business, Wisconsin canners employ 50,000 

workers with a payroll of $2,000,000. Farmers receive 
$10,000,000 for a crop of approximately 138,000 tons. 
In about ten weeks this important industry uses 5,000 carloads of 
cans, 2,000 carloads of coal, and 1,000 carloads of packing boxes. 


The First Wisconsin National Bank, both directly and through its cor- 
respondent banks in the state, has fostered and encouraged the Wisconsin 


pea canning industry in attaining its present healthy and dominant position 
among forty-seven sister states. 


Business men and bankers are invited to consult First Wisconsin officers on 
questions related to the industrial and agricultural prosperity of Wisconsin. 


FIRST WISCONSIN 
NATIONAL BANK : 


MILWAUKEE 


Member of Wisconsin Bankshares Group 
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A Million Dollars 
A Minute 


There is much to Commercial 
Banking besides receiving de- 
posits and paying checks against 
the funds deposited. Yet these 
transactions alone totaled 99 
billion dollars at the Continental 
Illinois during the year ended 
June 30, 1930—an average of 
70 million each banking hour 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 






















































A Variety of Methods Used 


HE demand for indirect credit 

has increased in recent months. 
due to an increased use of notes on 
the part of dealers. 

The Dearborn State Bank of Dear- 
born, Michigan has used a plan with 
success for the past three vears which 
is based upon the granting of an in- 
direct line of credit in the same way 
that a direct line is arranged. That 
is, the dealer’s statement is judged 
and the directors determine upon 
what they think is a safe amount for 
an indirect line. The dealer is then 
asked to carry a free balance repre- 
senting 10% of the total amount of 
notes discounted. 

The Stephens National Bank of 
Fremont, Nebraska organized a sub- 
sidiary company to take care of in- 
direct loans, payments being collected 
monthly. The plan has worked so 
well that ‘‘its suecess,’’ in the words 
of the president, ‘‘has astonished 
us.”’ 

There seems to be quite a general 
opinion among bankers that such 
financing should always be handled 
with recourse to the dealer. If the 
dealer carries a sufficient balance in 
his own account, the working out of 
the plan is practically automatic. If 
a note cannot be collected, the deal- 
er’s account is charged and so far as 
the bank is concerned, the transac- 
tion is complete. 

The following are comments of 
other bankers: 


Both Buyers and Dealers 
Investigated 


E HAVE financed several local 

dealers, both on open lines and 
on indirect lines. The open line is 
based on financial statements. In 
some cases, guarantees of individual 
members of the firm are also taken. 
In selecting paper for discount, we 
check the buyer with special refer- 
ence to his ability to make payments 
as planned. We try to have these 
payments made monthly for this 
rapidly reduces the amount of the 
indebtedness and increases the safety 
of the paper. It also increases the 
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Round Table Of D 


How Should 


Indirect 


Credit 
Be Handled? 


earnings on this business. We have 
usually had a small discount in ad- 
dition to the regular interest rate 
which this paper draws.—E. S. Per- 
son, President, Union National Bank, 
Minot, N. D. 


Notes Taken Without 


Recourse 


E BUY only notes made by per- 

sons whom we think will pay 
promptly and buy them just the 
same as we would make loans direct 
from the bank. With one firm, we 
made a contract to handle all cus- 
tomers’ notes. However, we pass on 
every loan before the trade is closed. 
This country is made up mostly of 
farmers and our business is with 
them. Seeing the advantages farm- 
ers gain from good machinery over 
the men who do not use it, we have 
tried to help our worthy customers 
in the purchase of modern equip- 
ment—L. M. Price, President, First 
State Bank, Stratford, Texas. 


—a—— 





Dealer’s Financial Standing 


Studied 


DEALER must be in a financial 

position to take up paper he has 
discounted with us in ease of default. 
The dealer endorses all notes. It is 
understood that notes will be simply 
charged back to him, if they are not 
taken care of promptly. 

The average of these notes is about 
$1,200 and most of them cover the 
purchase of combines or tractors in 
which the purchaser has an equity 
justifying the credit. In addition to 


iscussion 


the regular rate of interest, a dis- 
count is secured, Our rule is that the 
maker of such notes must be a land- 
owner and we give as much attention 
to the maker of the note as to the 
dealer. I do not know that handling 
this business has secured any new 
customers for us, but it does increase 
the bank’s earning power.—F. J. 
Corms, Cashier, Greensburg Stat 
Bank, Greensburg, Kans. 





No Trouble With Indirect 
Credit 


THINK there are advantages both 

in lending direct and in extending 
indirect credit. We prefer to handle 
as much of the legitimate financing 
in our territory as possible, for this 
keeps our farmer’s account in one 
place, which allows for a_ better 
credit check. On the other hand, 
there is more profit in discounting 
the paper for the dealer. Usually the 
rate is 8% and the discount is 1% a 
month. The indirect credit has the 
advantage of relieving the bank from 
complaints regarding machines. 
When the note is given to the dealer, 
both he and the buyer feel that the 
dealer is responsible for adjustments 
and service.—C. C. L. Smith, Cashier, 
Traders State Bank, Poplar, Mon- 
tana. 





Only Customers’ Notes 
Discounted 


E LEND money to a few dealers 

to meet invoices for new cars 
and occasionally discount notes for 
such dealers. This business has in 
the main been satisfactory. 

Our practice in loaning to pur- 
chase ears is to extend eredit only 
where credit is due to applicant upon 
exactly the same basis as any other 
business transaction. We have very 
slight contact with dealers as to 
methods of doing business, always 
impressing them when occasion 
arises, to beware of the dangers of 
the used ear problem.—Joseph I. 
Cahall, Vice President, Farmers 
Bank, Georgetown, Delaware. 
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: * 
A CONDENSED STATEMENT of CONDITION 


Covering all Offices and Foreign Branches 
hs as of June 30, 1930 


. RESOURCES 

e Cash and Due from Banks $106,965,801.38 
is United States Securities 52,476,579.00 
lef Loans, Discounts and Investments 496,734,134.15 
4 Banking Houses 15,676,082.42 
“ Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 43,153,432.89 


1e Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets 3,499,514.47 
“ Total $718,505,544.31 





. LIABILITIES 
rT, 
1e 39,469,139.15 $83,969,139.15 
ws Reserves, including Interest, Taxes, Dividend, and Un- 
: earned Discount 6,027,775.45 
Liability as Acceptor or Endorser on Acceptances and 
; Foreign Bills 76,829,355.21 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches and other Lia- 
bilities 659,598.43 
551,019,676.07 
a Total $718,505,544.31 
or 
. The stockholders of The First National Bank of Boston beneficially own 
r- the capital stock of Old Colony Trust Company (capital $5,000,000, surplus, 
ly guaranty fund and profits $5,441,629) and the capital stock of The First 
a f National Old Colony Corporation (capital and surplus $25,000,000). The 
~ figures of these companies are not included in the above statement. 
to 
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on 
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Investment Service 
Based on 
Seasoned Judgment 





| 


OR many years the First National Bank of Chicago | 
and the First Union Trust and Savings Bank have car- 
ried large investments in bonds and securities and, because | 


of this fact, maintain a department devoted to analysis and 
statistics. There is available to correspondents not only the 
experience of the banks in the selection of their own 
investments, but also the seasoned judgment of specialists 
upon the various forms of securities suitable for banks. 


This is but one phase of the complete facilities afforded 
through “Division F” which, for twenty-five years, has 
handled the business of banks and bankers exclusively. 
With the Divisional Organization all departments of the 
two banks are coordinated, thus affording an efficiently 
organized service that is international in scope. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Affiliated 
First Union Trust 
and Savings Bank 


RESOURCES EXCEED $600,000,000.00 
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A banking unit is the place where sits a financially and 
mentally able banker with the right to say yes or no and 
every community unit has a right to at least one of them 
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Good Will From Collections 


HE manager of the collection department 
has opportunity to perform many services 
that result in new business for the bank. 


By N. W. KINDGREN 


Manager, Collection Department, The First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 


HAT is the most im- 
portant department of 
a bank? 

Discount, naturally, af- 
ter which the choice will be 
more difficult. Inasmuch as 
all departments are so 
closely interrelated it would 
be a hazardous task to take 
your pick from the credit, 
auditing, savings, advertis- 
ing and many other depart- 
ments. But where would 
you place the collection de- 
partment? At the end of 
the list, very likely. 

In all my years of serv- - 
ice, never have I succeeded 
in getting a banker’s com- 
mitment of more than a 
tolerant attitude toward 
the collection department. 
Just a necessary evil, so it 
has seemed. 

In spite of all the expert 
opinion to the contrary, 
I am going to start off by 
laying claim for ‘‘Collee- 
tions’’ as second choice in 
ranking the value of all 
and diverse departments. 
As an explanation seems to be in 
order, let me make clear what I mean 
by ‘‘value.”’ I mean good will, 
created through the medium of in- 
telligent service. 

It does make a difference whether 
the bank handles collection items in 
a tolerant and diffident manner or in 


an assignment of a 


Information was readily supplied by The Federal Reserve Bank 
that enabled the manager of the collection department to secure 
Liberty Bond by a man in Sweden to a local 
doctor which resulted in a collection the doctor thought impossible. 


such a way that the beneficiary senses 
a desire for helpfulness and coopera- 
tion on the bank’s part. 


Good Collecting Brings 
New Business 


A certain produce merchant came 
to a certain bank and made a deposit 
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of several thousand dollars 
for a designated period, re- 
marking to the cashier: 
‘“*This deposit must come as 
a surprise té you. You 
know that I maintain my 
regular account at the 
Third National Bank where 
I am also a director. My 
reason for this act is that 
for several years past I 
noticed the very excellent 
service and courtesy ex- 
tended me by your collec- 
tion department.’’ 


A friend on the outside 
reported to me that he had 
been approached by a_busi- 
ness acquaintance, who was 
undecided on his choice for 
new banking connections. 
My friend advised him to 
take his account to the 
First National because 
‘‘there you will find the 
best collection department 
in the eity.’’ 

Let us assume that a cus- 
tomer comes in with a check 
which has been returned 
for lack of funds. He does 
not wish to re-deposit the check, for 
it may mean the necessity of making 
cross-entry on his books. You take it 
for collection, sending it to the 
drawee bank at a nearby town. It 
comes back and you return it to the 
depositor without comment further 
than the stereotyped phrase ‘‘not 

















































sufficient funds.’’ That is quite or- 
dinary and the depositor is not im- 
pressed with any latent ability or 
policy of aggressiveness on your 
part. 

But you may be in a helpful mood, 
and instead of adopting a cold or 
luke-warm attitude toward the 
matter you may take one minute to 
dictate a letter to the maker of the 
check reading something like this: 

‘*Dear Sir: Your check for $25 in 
favor of John Smith was returned by 
your bank owing to an insufficient 
deposit. The drawing of a check on 
a bank without sufficient money to 
cover its payment constitutes an of- 
fense punishable by law. The check 
is forwarded to your bank in the 
same mail as this letter and we would 
suggest that you take the necessary 
steps to have it protected. 

Yours truly——’”’ 

That would be helpful service, and 
too, the depositor would not be ad- 
verse to having you deduct 25 cents 
for the trouble he has made for you. 


A Little Thought Prevents A Loss 
And Gets A New Customer 


During the hectic days imme- 
diately following the collapse of land 
values, when so many banks sus- 
pended in the rural districts, a lady 
whom we will call Mrs. Wilson, came 
to us with a certificate of deposit on 
a certain bank in North Dakota. The 
certificate was for approximately 
3,000. 

Quite the ordinary procedure to 
effect collection would have been to 
mail the certificate to the issuing 
bank taking-our chances on the pos- 
sibility of being able to realize on 
the draft when, and if, it was sent 
us at the expiration of several days. 
But instead of adopting this indif- 
ferent attitude, justified as it might 
seem toward an absolute stranger, 
we consulted The Blue Book and 
found that the issuing bank main- 
tained an account with a bank in a 
city not far from itself, and this 
other bank, by a fortunate coinci- 
dence, was also a correspondent of 
ours. Pure logic suggested the prob- 
ability of the issuing bank having on 
deposit with its correspondent a sum 
sufficient to take up the certificate. 

It was sent to our agent with a re- 
quest to reforward and to ask per- 
mission to charge to account by tele- 
graphic or telephone advice. In due 
course, we received the anticipated 
settlement draft, and the following 
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Six Valuable 
Services the Collection 
Department Can 
Perform 


1. Prompt and intelligent 
collections. 


2. Sympathetic handling 
of N.S. F-.s. 


3. Special handling of 
withdrawals from “shaky” 
institutions. 


4. Tactful presentation of 
sight drafts. 


5. Cooperation with 
discount department in 
handling the collection of 
customers’ outside notes. 


6. Tips to bond officers 
when large collections are 
made for customers. 


v Vv 


day we were apprised of the bank’s 
failure. If the item had been sent 
direct, there would have been no 
liability on our part but we would 
have been minus a new account which 
the happy and grateful Mrs. Wilson 
tendered to us with the statement 
that it had been earned through a 
service which she confessed she was 
utterly unable to understand. 

A good collection man does not 
sidestep any opportunities for ren- 
dering service to his bank’s custom- 
ers, no matter how unusual and dif- 
ficult such service may be. Certainly, 
we have performed many things that 
do not belong in the category of ‘‘col- 
leetions.’’ Figuring interest at 544% 
on a note on which part payments 
had been made semi-monthly over a 
five--year period; carrying on nego- 
tiations for the conclusion of a land 
deal in far-off California; locating 
capital interested in taking on a 
$50,000 mortgage on a 75% rented 
apartment building; translating let- 
ters written in a foreign language, 
and voluntarily acting as a witness 
in a court action to recover monies 
due as rent, are some out-of-the- 
ordinary services which we have ex- 
tended. 

It is quite true that any of these 
favors could have been obtained just 
as readily at the hands of some clerk 





in the savings, auditing, credits, or 
discount department, but people in 
general seem to have formed the 
habit of going to the collection de- 
partment when they have something 
on their mind unrelated to the busi- 
ness of ‘‘putting in’’ or ‘‘taking 
out’’ of money. It is, in fact, the 
only department not overburdened 
with affairs of the bank proper. It is 
a service department, nothing else. 

We believe that a person can make 
a suecess out of any business venture, 
if he really takes a delight in doing 
those things which go to make up his 
particular occupation. And, if the 
collection man in a bank takes pleas- 
ure in giving service to the best of 
his ability, he will go a long way 
toward earning for his bank a repu- 
tation for honesty in its advertising. 
After all, what else has a bank to 
offer prospective customers but serv- 
ice? 

We are not thinking of service in 
the sense that one should perform 
all manner of things wholly unre- 
lated to banking. It is possible to go 
so far in that direction that the real- 
ly important and worth-while fun- 
damentals are lost sight of. When 
we speak of service here, we are 
thinking of courtesy, prompt and ef- 
ficient execution, and an ever-pre- 
dominant intelligence on subjects 
that in our daily relations with cus- 
tomers come up for discussion. 

To be intelligent, one does not 
need to know everything. It is sim- 
ple enough to substitute for the un- 
satisfactory, ‘‘I don’t know,’’ the 
more intelligent, ‘‘I’ll find out for 
you.’’ To profess knowledge when it 
is non-existent is not displaying in- 
telligence in the same degree as the 
act of ferreting out information from 
proper sources. 

As I write, there comes to my mind 
a service rendered one of our regu- 
lar customers, which, although not 
so very unusual in its application, 
had its inception under cireum- 
stanees far from ordinary. This cus- 
tomer was a physician and we were 
making a eall in the interest of an- 
other person. Our acquaintance was 
not restricted to that of business or 
professional standing, and after the 
object of our eall had received due 
consideration the physician broached 
a subject over which he was quite 
coneerned. 

‘‘Look at this bond,’’ he said, 
handing me a Liberty bond of $100 
denomination. During my brief in- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Don’t wait until the bank examiner finds trouble. Build up a liberal surplus to 
take care of emergencies. Banking conditions today demand a surplus as a 
protection to stockholders as well as depositors. 


iberal Surplus Essential 


To Protect Bank Stockholders 


T IS the duty of the banking de- 

partment of the state not only to 
examine but to protect. While it 
may be useless ‘‘to lock the stable 
after the horse has been stolen,’’ the 
fact that the horse has been stolen 
should argue in favor of putting 
good, strong dependable locks on the 
door before another horse is put in 
the same stall. 

Bank failures are expensive. They 
exact a terrible toll in heartaches 
and mental suffering, to say nothing 
of the finances involved. The bank- 
ing department of my state owes it 
to those whom it serves to analyze 
the causes of previous bank disasters 
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By O. S. DENNY 


State Bank Commissioner, Frankfort, Ky. 


in its territory with the eye to avert- 
ing, in so far as lies within its power, 
subsequent occurrences of the same 
nature. 


A Contingent Liability Fund May 
Save Your Bank 


Banking consists of two things— 
doing, and not doing. In order that 
a bank may function efficiently, there 
are certain rules laid down over 
which it should not step. There are 
certain other rules just as inexorable, 
though perhaps not so plainly ex- 
pressed, which the bank should live 
up to. These things are, for the most 
part, fundamental. 


Most banks, sooner or later, must 
suffer some losses. So long as men 
remain human they will make mis- 
takes, honest, conscientious, efficient 
as these men may be. Mistakes may 
entail losses. That depends, of 
course, upon the nature of the trans- 
actions involved. But to be on the 
safe side, and safety is the first fun- 
damental of any bank, there should 
be something set aside against that 
day when there will be a loss. 

For that reason the surplus fund 
of all banks should be comparatively 
large. An additional safeguard 
which should be thrown about all 


(Continued on page 42) 


























































By W. H. BURCH 





Search Out Initiative 


T IS the rarest and most valu- 
able characteristic in business. 


New Business Manager, First National Bank, Fort Worth, Texas 


NITIATIVE is that quality which 

leads a man to do things, when 
they should be done, without being 
told. It ranks one man a private, an- 
other a general; one man a clerk, an- 
other an executive. It is that season 
of tireless cultivation between plant- 
ing and harvest time. 

Those who exercise initiative are 
the developers and builders, the re- 
mainder are merely tenants. But it 
takes all sorts of people to make a 
world. We agree that we can’t all be 
generals and executives, but this is 
the thought: The bootblack who 
gives you the best shine in the short- 
est time, not overlooking the heels 
and sole edges, careful adjusting of 
shoe laces, turning down the cuff of 
the trousers and brushing inside and 
out without being told, will not be a 
bootblack all his life. His initiative 
will eventually place him at the head 
of his own business or will command 
the attention of someone who ean 
use him for a profit. 

Initiative must receive recogni- 
tion, reward and cultivation by those 
empowered to do so. Initiative dis- 
played, detected and rewarded by 
the department head is the em- 
ployee’s opportunity for advance- 
ment; likewise the department head 
by the junior official, and the junior 
official by the senior official. Thus it 
behooves every banker to keep ever 
before him the paramount virtue 
which controls progress—initiative. 


Initiative Easy to Crush 


The newly elected officer should 
take up his responsibilities with the 
serious thought that tools have just 
been given him with which he ean do 
better and more important work. 

The new officer who lolls in his 
comfortable chair with the air of ‘‘I 
have arrived’’ is the type who shelves 
valuable suggestions offered by 
others to be used later as original 
ideas; who converts constructive 
criticism into a club to flail the un- 
fortunate offerer for some weakness 
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Initiative — 


—the quality which leads 
a man to do things without 
being told. 


—the paramount virtue 
which controls progress. 


—easily and often perma- 
nently crushed by thought- 
less discipline. 


—best encouraged by win- 
ning the employee’s good 
will. 


—the power which creates 
its own opportunities. 


—the final drive, the lack 
of which, causes ‘‘Aw,what’s 
the use?”’ but when present, 
carries a man on to success. 


Vv v 


or past mistake; turns upon an em- 
ployee who has called his attention 
to some saving of time, money or 
labor in his department with the re- 
mark that ‘‘it is no more than you 
should have done.”’ 

Such practices will wither the 
tender out-croppings of initiative 
and discourage future attempts to 
think constructively for the benefit 
of the institution. They are re- 
sponsible for the banking profes- 
sion’s share in the labor turnover 
which costs four hundred million 
dollars a year. 

According to J. C. Boyle: ‘‘ Labor 
turnover, while necessary and per- 
haps admirable from certain view- 
points, is expensive to both employ- 
ers and employees, costing them a 
total of approximately $400,000,000 
in 1929. Conservative estimates in- 
dicate that employers lost $50,000,- 


000 in investment in workers while 
employees lost $350,000,000 — in 
wages. ”’ 

This fact should be considered: 
that every day the employee works, 
the employer has a greater invest- 
ment in him, for his efficieney in- 
creases. 


Employee Good Will Encourages 
Initiative 


How often do we hear the apology 
for an error ‘‘there is a new man on 
the job’’? Bank executives should 
place at least as great value upon the 
trained force as upon the good will 
of the customers. To build good wil! 
on the outside, you must begin from 
within. The good will of all em- 
ployees is imperative in creating and 
maintaining harmonious relations 
and in working together with a 
minimum amount of friction, thus 
encouraging initiative. 

A variety of methods must be em- 
ployed to hold the good will of the 
entire force. The pay envelope, rea 
sonable hours and an equal division 
of work will satisfy the majority, 
while others erave recognition and 
an occasional compliment. I once 
knew of a young man who left a 
bank because one of the officers never 
spoke to him, saying it was recogni- 
tion he wanted, not money. The ideal 
method is a combination of good pay 
and good working conditions with 
recognition. 

Group insurance policies for each 
employee; a dividend fund distrib- 
uted at a regular dividend-paying 
period ; the noon lunch served in the 
bank’s dining room gratis; silver 
and gold buttons for five and ten 
years of service, and the regular 
vaeation; parties throughout the 
year arranged for the express pur- 
pose of a better acquaintance among 
employees and officials—these are to 
give recognition and show apprecia 
tion for the loyal services rendered. 
Officers should not think that these 


(Continued on page 36) 
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A trust officer should never allow himself to be sidetracked into anything not strictly trust business, for let a trust de- 
partment once enter a sideline that proves profitable from the start and it is in danger of becoming the main line, and 
trust business may be sidetracked forever. A good trust officer will keep busy making contacts which will bring business. 


Trust Profits Will Gome 


UT a new department must not be expected 
to show adequate returns for some time. 


N THE normal development of 

any trust department there is al- 
ways a period of waiting for business 
to materialize. 

Even though the head of a new 
trust department be kept busy the 
first year working on the wills and 
trusts of the officers, directors, and 
stockholders of his company, he will 
come to the end of the year with a 
highly satisfactory showing of future 
business but with a poor showing of 
present business. 

Then, if his president and board of 
directors are concerned primarily 
about immediate profits, they may 
encourage him to take on sidelines 
that will pay from the start. Or if 
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he is ambitious to make a good show 
of earnings, he may suggest doing 
something of the sort. 

It may be insuranece—life, prop- 
erty, title; it may be mortgage loans ; 
it may be real estate; it may be in- 
vestment securities. 


Sideline May Sidetrack Trust 
Business 


Any one of these services is highly 
proper in itself, but none of them is 
trust service. Let a trust department 
once enter a sideline that proves 
profitable from the start and it is in 
danger of becoming the mainline, 
and trust business may be side- 
tracked forever. 


If the head of a new trust depart- 
ment is the man for the place, he will 
find plenty to oceupy his time and 
attention during the period of wait- 
ing. When he is not working on 
business in hand, he will be making 
contacts and talking trust business. 

He will let the public know that his 
company meant business when it 
established a trust department and, 
in good time, the public will turn to 
his trust department as one in which 
trust service is the main business. 

It will take some time, but a trust 
company or bank should not estab- 
lish a trust department at all unless 
it is willing to wait and pay the price 
of waiting for returns from real 
trust business gradually accumulated. 
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RONZE is the predominating decorative medium in the Newburgh 


metal decorations Savings Bank, Newburgh, N. Y. 


UST alittle iron post 

rightly used creates 
a friendly aspect at 
the wickets of the 
Jackson City Bank of 
Jackson, Mich. 


This is one of the best mediums for architectural 
expression of the tndividual character of the bank. 


, Vv 


F Nap iron rail is the outstanding attraction of these ladies quar- 
ters in the building of the Jackson City Bank of Jackson, Mich. 


HE neat iron dec- 
orations make the 
Merchants National 
Bank of Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., stand out in the 
minds of customers. 


All of the banks pictured here were designed by and built under the direction of Weary and Alford Company, Chicago 
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How To Advance As A Banker 


5. Dress And Health 


HIS is the fifth of six articles by this author. Some 
important personal matters are here discussed. 


LWAYS remember that 

you are a representa- 
tive of the bank you serve 
and that you are actually a 
part of it, regardless of your 
title or position. 

People are constantly 
forming their opinions and 
judging your bank by what 
you say or do. This should 
put you on guard, so that 
you will strive to create a 
favorable impression with all 
whom you come into contact 
so that you will reflect a 
eredit to your bank. Not 
only is this true while you 
are on duty in the bank, but 
it is equally true when you 
are on the outside. 

I know of no bigger sim- 
pleton than the one who is 
constantly knocking the in- 
stitution in which he works. 
It seems ineonceivable that 
anyone who makes a liveli- 
hood through the considera- 
tion of some friend in secur- 
ing him a position in his in- 
stitution, could be so small and rude 
as to knock this friend, but that is 
just the thing he is doing when he 
starts to kick and knock the business 
in which he is engaged. 

If you don’t like the way things 
are going in your institution and you 
feel that you are not getting an even 
break, why not take the matter up 
with the proper officials? Helpful 
criticism is always welcomed and 
possibly vour idea or plan is a good 
one and will be gladly received. 
After every means to effect peace 
and harmony have been exhausted, it 
would be much better to play the 
part of a man and resign. 

It has often been said, ‘‘ Clothes 
don’t make the man.’’ I heartily 
agree with this maxim, but this does 
not alter the fact that they do help a 
great deal in making a good appear- 
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Glowing health is one of the first essentials to the making 
of a good impression. Bankers working indoors need out- 
door exercise to promote their health. 


ance which is necessary. 

A retired super-salesman from one 
of the largest retail clothing stores 
in the country remarked that every 
time he passed a mirror he made it 
a point to see that his hair was well 
combed, that his tie was in place, 
that his face was shaved and free 
from soot or dirty streaks; that he 
also made it a habit to see that his 
shoes were well polished; in short, 
that he was in a presentable state 
whenever a customer approached 
him. 

There really is much comfort and 
satisfaction in knowing and feeling 
that you are well dressed. It not 
only inereases your confidence, but 
gives you greater self-control when 
meeting a man of high position or 
prominence. 

In choosing your clothes, it should 


be kept in mind that the gen- 
eral reputation of the banker 
is to be conservative, and the 
style of dress should be along 
this line too, as it has a 
psychological effect upon 
gaining the confidence of the 
people, and this is positively 
necessary for the suecess and 
advancement of any line of 
business. 

You would not, very like- 
ly, find a progressive banker 
dressed in a loud black and 
white checked suit and a 
bright-colored silk shirt, to- 
gether with a flashy cap and 
cane such as the ‘‘race-horse 
kings’” wear, because no 
banker wants the public to 
think that he might be bet- 
ting on the ‘‘ ponies’’—espe- 
cially if these people. have 
funds in his bank. 

Anything that might lead 
anyone to become suspicious, 
or doubtful, such as reckless 
spending, gambling in any 
form, traveling in fast 
crowds, or the like of these, is to be 
avoided. 

Public confidence is gained only 
through years of square dealings and 
many trying sacrifices—but is often 
lost in a single transaction or mixup. 
As this is one of the greatest assets 
of a bank, it must be guarded zeal- 
ously. 

How many people have you seen 
who wet their fingers, while counting 
money and sorting checks, by putting 
them to their mouth instead of using 
a sponge? It is a sad fact that a 
large number do this. Just think of 
the places some of these old, dirty, 
mutilated bills have been and the 
number of people who have handled 
the checks! Common sense would 
tell you that this practice is extreme- 
ly dangerous. 

(Continued on page 53) 
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These Decisions Will Fortify You On 





Questions Concerning Wills | 


Proving Existence of 
Lost Will 

BUSINESS man called upon the 

trust department of his bank 
and stated that he desired to make 
his will. The trust officer made 
notes of the different items, and 
then called in a stenographer to 
whom he dictated the will. A few 
minutes later, the stenographer re- 
turned with the typed document. 
The business man read it and stated 
that it suited him. The will was duly 
witnessed and placed in the business 
man’s safe deposit box. When the 
man died about one year later, this 
will was found and offered for pro- 
bate. Probate was contested on the 
eround that the business man had 
executed a and later will, 
which could not be found. The facet 
of the execution of the second and 
later will was shown by the witnesses 
thereto, but they had no knowledge 
of its contents, and there was no 
evidence as to its provisions. Will 
the establishment of the execution of 
a later will, prevent the probate of 
the first will? 

A. No. The mere fact that the 
business man executed a second will 
does not constitute ground for denial 
of probate of the first will, the latter 
being in evidence. Especially is this 
true in view of the fact that the con- 
tents of the second will were not 
shown, for in such a situation it is 
the duty of those opposing the pro- 
bate of the first will to show that the 
second will revoked the first will, or 
that its provisions were in conflict 
therewith. (Williams v. Miles, 87 
Neb. 455, 127 N. W. 904) 


second 


Illicit Relations As Undue 
Influence 


Q. B, a wealthy man, while liv- 
ing with his wife and several chil- 
dren, maintained M in a separate 
apartment as his mistress. The wife 
of B died. About one year later B 
died, and he left everything he had 
by will to M. The children of B 
seek to contest this will on the ground 
of undue influence, but the only 
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evidence they have on this seore is 
the fact of the illicit relationship, 
which was indulged in secretly by B 
for vears, and the further fact that 
M frequently requested B to provide 


for her old age in a _ substantial 
manner. Will the evidence as out- 
lined above be sufficient to establish 
undue influence in this case? 

A. Probably not. The general 
rule seems to be that illicit relation- 
ship, in itself, does not constitute 
undue influence. Further, the mere 
fact that M appealed to the affection 
or pity of B, in order to induce him 
to provide for her, would not consti- 
tute undue influence. Before a 
charge of undue influence could be 
sustained upon the above facts it 
would have to appear that the wiles 
practiced upon B amounted to 
coercion, and because of this the will, 
as written, did not in fact express 
3’s desires. (In re Gaddis’ Will, 
96 N. J. Eq. 668, 126 A. 287) 


Order of Signing By 


Witnesses 


Q. B, a physician practicing his 
profession in a small town, went be- 
fore a justice of the peace and re- 
quested the latter to write his (B’s) 
will. The Justice of the Peace wrote 
the will as dictated by B, and the 
latter read and approved it. By 
statute, two witnesses were required, 
and after B had stated the will was 
all right, the Justice of the Peace 
signed it as a witness, in the pres- 
ence of B, and then the latter signed 
it. Following which the will was 
signed by P as witness, since he had 





been present when it was signed by 
B and the Justice of the Peace. The 
question of the validity of this will 
arises because the first witness signed 
it before B, the testator, had signed. 

A. In some jurisdictions, sub- 
scribing witneses are required to sign 
after the testator has signed, and 
where this rule is strictly followed 
the will might not be admitted to 
probate. In other jurisdictions this 
manner of signing has been held not 
to invalidate a will. The authorities 
are, therefore, not in accord on this 
point, but in view of the fact that all 
the parties were present during the 
writing and execution of this will. 
in fact the whole procedure being 
consummated in a single transaction. 
and the parties all signing in the 
presence of each other, the probabil- 
ity that this will would be admitted 
to probate is strong. (Barnes v. 
Chase, 208 Mass. 490 94 N. E. 694) 
(Gordon v. Parker, 139 Miss. 334, 
104 So. 77) 


Nuncupative Will vs. Written 
Will 


Q. P a bachelor was engaged in 
business as a partner with his brother 
A, and executed a written will by 
the terms of which he made his 
brother his sole beneficiary. P’s 
estate consisted entirely of personal 
property. One day the brothers 
quarreled violently over the conduct 
of the business. P took a train the 
afternoon of that day for a distant 
city and was fatally injured in a 
wreck before he reached his destina- 
tion. Realizing he had only a short 
time to live, P made a nuncupative 
will, in the presence of a surgeon and 
a nurse, in which he gave all his 
property to B, a nephew, in accord- 
ance with the statutory provisions 
for wills of this kind in the state 
where P was domiciled and died. 
Does this will prevail over the writ 
ten will? 

A. The general rule seems to be 
that a nuncupative will cannot be 
set up against a written will in re 
spect to passing property that has 


(Continued on page 45) 
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“I’ve been all through your figures, and I think you'll be surprised at what they show. 
Now, you seem to have an idea that because you paid a certain amount of money for 
machinery it’s worth that much minus an annual allowance for depreciation. Well, it isn’t. 


You're not allowing for obsolescence. 


machinery to just one-third of what you had it.” 


Therefore, I’ve cut the value you placed on your 


Wetherill Saves a Business 
And Makes a More Profitable Customer 


Every loan officer with manufacturer borrowers 
can learn a lot from Cliff Wetherill’s experience. 


NE summer afternoon, just as 

the janitor was pulling down the 
shades on the doors of the Blithville 
National, a young man entered and 
stepped hesitatingly toward the desk 
where Cliff Wetherill sat, busily 
packing his calabash pipe with fine- 
cut. 

“IT don’t believe you remember 
me,’’ the young man began. ‘‘My 
name’s Perkins, Charles Perkins. 
I've got a plant down across the river 
on the Piketown road.”’ 

“Oh, yes,’’ Cliff agreed instantly, 
absent-mindedly scratching a match 
upon the back of the little sign, 
Standing on the corner of his desk, 
which read, ‘‘President,’’ and light- 
ing his pipe. 

Meanwhile, his mind was running 
rapidly over the history of the Per- 
kins aeeount. Charles Perkins—son 
of old Ezra Perkins. Plant about 20 
years old. Ezra had died five years 
before. Account steady—average 
balance about $4,000. Not commer- 
cial borrowers. 
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‘*T’ve never come to you on an 
errand like this before, Mr. Wether- 
ill,’’ Perkins went on, ‘‘but I’m up 
against a new proposition—I think 
we’re going to have to expand, and 
in that case we’re going to want to 
borrow some money. 

‘*We used to make quite a line of 
farm implements, including feed 
grinders, to be operated by hand or 
horse power. Well, four years ago 
we figured out how we could build 
them to be operated by motor or gas 
engine. They’re good grinders, Mr. 
Wetherill. The farmers liked them. 
So we began to make more of them, 
until finally three years ago we gave 
up making practically everything 
else, and now we’re just making 
grinders. 


The Business Needed New 
Sales Outlets 


‘*Well, what has happened is this 
—we've filled the immediate demand 
for grinders in this state. Practically 
every farmer has one. That means 


we’ve got to start selling in other 
states. We’ve got to go out into new 
fields. 

‘*But if we do that, we’ll have tu 
get a different setup. Now, I go 
down to the plant and start things 
off for the morning, and then take 
my car and drive out around the 
country, calling on the stores that 
handle our grinders for us in the 
towns 50 or more miles away, and 
selling the farmers around Blithville 
myself. But if we’re going out into 
new territory I can’t do the selling— 
I’d have to stick with the plant. 
That means we’re going to have to 
hire salesmen, either to sell direct to 
farmers, or to sell to stores. 

‘These salesmen have to get com- 
missions and that means we have to 
do a larger volume of business in 
order to make any money. So I fig- 
ured we’d enlarge our capacity to 
four times what we’re doing now-- 
and on that basis we’d turn out 
enough grinders to start selling them 
in four or five states. Well, of course, 
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if we do that, I'll have to buy a lot of 
new machinery, and that’s what | 
want the money for, Mr. Wetherill.’’ 

Cliff Wetherill began pulling his 
nose vigorously. 

‘*You say you’re going to have to 
sell either to stores, or direct to 
farmers?’’ he said. ‘‘Which do you 
ealeulate on doing ?”’ 

‘*T haven’t decided yet,’’ Perkins 
answered. 

‘*Well, just how big a territory 
are you going to try to cover?’’ Cliff 
asked. 

‘“‘That depends,’’ Perkins came 
back. ‘‘I don’t know just how many 
grinders we can make yet. It all 
hangs on whether I ean get the loan, 
and if I get the loan, how much ma- 
chinery that will buy, and how many 
grinders that machinery will turn 
out. Don’t you see ?”’ 

Cliff nodded. 

‘How do you know vou’re going 
to sell all those grinders after you’ve 
made ’em?’’ he said, in a rather 
strange tone of voice. 

Perkins looked up, surprised. 

‘*Well,’’ he answered, ‘‘they’ve 
always sold around here.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ Wetherill went on, ‘‘but 
have they sold for enough money to 
make you the right kind of profit?’’ 

‘*T think so,’’ Perkins answered. 
**T’ve taken $5,000 a year out of the 
business every year for the last three 
years now.”’ 

‘*In what form ?’’ asked Cliff, ‘‘ Is 
that salary, dividends and sales com- 
mission combined ?”’ 

**T don’t understand you,”’ 
swered Perkins. 

‘*Well;’’ Cliff explained, ‘‘you see 
as owner you are entitled to a return 
on your capital investment. Then as 
manager you are entitled to a salary. 
Then as salesman you are entitled 
to a commission. Because, if you’re 
going to start a bigger business, those 
things are going to have to be sepa- 
rated, and you’ll have to make an 
allowance for each one.’’ 

Perkins was obviously puzzled. 

‘*Why,’’ he said, ‘‘I never figured 
those things separately. I just took 
so much money out of the business.”’ 


an- 


The Business Earned Nothing 
On Capital Stock 


‘*What was the total volume of 
business you did last year?’’ asked 
Wetherill. 

**Just about $50,000,’’ answered 
Perkins. 

Cliff Wetherill whistled. 

‘Do you know any good sales- 
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men,’’ he asked, ‘‘who will take on 
a line like that on a 10% commission 
basis ?’’ 

‘*What do you mean?’’ Charlie 
Perkins asked, growing still more 
perplexed. 

Cliff thumped with his fist upon 
his desk. 

‘* What you took out of your busi- 
ness last year, Perkins,’’ he said, 
‘‘was 10% of your gross sales, which 
is about 10% less than you’d have to 
pay a good salesman. On this basis, 


CLIFF WETHERILL ASKS 


9 Pertinent 
Questions 


About the Management 
of a Business 


1. What makes you think 
that if you increase your 
volume to four times the 
present basis and put sales- 
men on the road, you’!] make 
money? 

2. How do you know you 
won’t simply multiply your 
operating losses by four? 

3. Have you got a finan- 
cial statement? 


4. Do you know what 
your costs are? 


5. How much of your 
money goes for manufac- 
turing, how much for mate- 
rials, how much for overhead, 
and how much for your so- 
called profits? 


6. Take these five states 
—how many grinders can 
you sell in these five states 
in one year? 

7. Would that volume 
warrant your putting in as 
much new machinery as 
you're planning? 

8. Would it leave you 
enough margin so that you 
could make any profit? 

9. At what price can the 
average farmer afford to buy 
a feed grinder? 








if you hired a salesman instead of 
doing the selling yourself, you’d 
make no money on your capital in. 
vestment, you’d take out no salary 
for yourself, and your business 
would lose $5,000 a year. What 
makes you think that if vou increase 
your volume to four times the pres. 
ent basis and put salesmen on the 
road, you’ll make money? How do 
you know you won’t simply multiply 
your operating losses by four ?’’ 

Perkins got to his feet and shook 
his head sadly. 

‘*T guess I’ve come down on a wild 
goose chase,’’ he said. ‘* Well, [’l 
see you again some time. Good-bye.” 

‘*Wait a minute,’’ cried Wetherill, 
‘‘T’m not through with you yet— 
not by a long shot! But first you're 
going to have to come down to brass 
tacks. Have you got a financial state- 
ment ?”’ 

‘*Why, not exactly.”’ Perkins re- 
plied. *‘Of course—’’ 

‘*Do you know what your costs 
are?’’ Cliff asked, ‘‘How much of 
your money goes for manufacturing, 
how mueh for materials. how much 
for overhead, and how much for your 
so-called profits?’’ 

‘*Only in a general way,’’ Perkins 
admitted. 

‘*Well,’’ Cliff said, ‘‘vou go back 
and study that business of yours. 
Get up an inventory of everything 
that’s in the plant, and a financial 
statement, and an analysis of your 
costs, as near as you can make it, and 
come back and see me again.”’ 

* * * * 


An Important Lesson On 
Statements 


About a month later Charlie Per- 
kins hurried into the bank and went 
straight to Cliff Wetherill’s desk. 

‘*Glad you could get away today, 
Charlie,’’ Cliff said. 

He took from his desk a folder 
filled with a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of papers. 

‘*Well, Charlie,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ve 
been all through your figures, and I 
think you’ll be surprised at what 
they show. Now, you seem to have 
an idea that because you paid a cer- 
tain amount of money for machinery 
it’s worth that much minus an an- 
nual allowance for depreciation. 
Well, it isn’t. You’re not allowing 
for obsolescence. Depreciation is one 
thing and obsolescence is another. 
At the rate research and invention 
are going on, your machinery may 
be obsolete, by comparison with new 
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“You manufacturers are all alike. You're always thinking in terms of production. You 
always want to go ahead and make all you can, and then after you've made it, find out 
whether you can sell it.” 


before it 


machinery, 
begun to depreciate at all. Besides, 
used machinery has practically no 
value at all, unless the wheels are 
actually going around as a part of 


has hardly 


an active business. Therefore, I’ve 
eut the value you placed on your ma- 
chinery to just one-third of where 
you had it.’’ 

Charlie Perkins sighed. 

‘*Go on,’’ he said. 

‘‘Now then,’’ Cliff continued, 
“‘you put your land down on the 
basis of the county auditor’s ap- 
praisal. But since the railroad’s 
come through and since so many new 
factories and workmen’s houses have 
been going up at that end of town, 
land values have jumped sky-high. 
On the basis of the last sale made in 
your neighborhood, your land and 
building is worth just about twice 
the amount you’ve allowed for it. 

‘That puts you in a peculiar posi- 
tion, because you’ve got more land 
down there than you need for your 
present building, and you've got a 
great deal larger investment in land 
than is justified for the size of your 
business. That’s one of the reasons 
your percentage of profit is so small. 
You’re paying too many taxes in 
proportion to your volume. That 
keeps your overhead high. You’ve 
gotten yourself into a setup that’s 
all out of proportion. There are lots 
of things that need readjusting.’’ 

““Well,’’ said Perkins, his eyes 
brightening suddenly, ‘‘if my pres- 
ent volume of business is too small 
for my investment in land and build- 
ings, then don’t you think I’m right 
im wanting to increase my volume to 
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at least four times the present 
amount ?’’ 

‘*Well, that depends,’’ answered 
Cliff Wetherill, slowly. ‘‘ You manu- 
facturers are all alike. You’re al- 
ways thinking in terms of produc- 
tion. You always want to go ahead 
and make all you ean, and then after 
you’ve made it, find out whether you 
ean sell it. Yes, you’re probably right 
in wanting to increase your volume 
—but you’ve got to start at the other 
end. What you've got to take into 
consideration first are the farmers 
who are going to buy your grinders. 
You’ve got to begin there and work 
backwards toward your production 
plans.”’ 

Cliff opened a drawer of his desk 
and drew out a map. 

‘‘This is what I mean,’’ he went 
on. ‘‘Take these five states here— 
how many grinders, Charlie, can you 
sell in these five states in one year?’’ 


Difficult Questions That Must 


Be Answered 


Perkins stared at him 
mouthed. 

‘‘But you’ve got to be able to an- 
swer that question, somehow,’’ Cliff 
insisted, ‘‘before you can tell how 
much you ought to try to inerease 
your volume. The fellow who buys 
your product should be the measure 
of your production. So, before we 
talk any more about machinery or 
about a loan, you go out and make 
some estimate as to how many grind- 
ers you can sell in these five states in 
one year.”’ 

‘*But how in the world ean I tell 
before I try it?’’ asked Perkins. 


open- 


‘*You can’t of course, exactly,’’ 
Wetherill explained, ‘‘But at least 
you can make every possible effort 
to estimate it. In the first place, you 
ean judge by your own experience 
in this state in the last two or three 
years. Figure out how many farmers 
there are in this state, and how many 
per year have bought grinders. Now 
then, supposing you could sell the 
same percentage of farmers in other 
states—would that volume warrant 
your putting in as much new ma- 
ehinery as you’re planning? And 
on the present price basis, would it 
leave you enough margin so that you 
could make any profit? 

** And here’s another thing to look 
into. Your price may be all right 
from a manufacturing standpoint— 
but that won’t help you any, if not 
enough farmers can-afford to buy 
them at that price. At what price 
ean the average farmer afford to buy 
a feed grinder? How much money 
per year will he save by grinding his 
feed by machinery instead of by 
hand, or taking it to the mill? How 
many farmers in the five states 
you’re interested in have incomes 
big enough to spend that much cash 
for grinders, even supposing they do 
need them ? 

‘*Now, Charlie, there is something 
for you to work on.’’ 

« * * * 





It was a full two months later 
when Charlie Perkins again made 
his appearance in Cliff Wetherill’s 
office. 

‘“‘“Well, Cliff,’’ Perkins began, 
‘‘T’ve learned something, and I’ve 


(Continued on page 40) 
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CALLS MADE 


Year Interviews 

No. 

1. 579 116 

2. 544 116 

3. 849 111 
4, 981 103 

5. 956 94 

6. 1,429 129 
Totals 5,338 669 































A SIX YEAR RECORD OF NEW BUSINESS 


ACCOUNTS SECURED 


Savings Checking Savings and Checking 
Initial Deposits No. Initial Deposits No. Initial Deposits 
$ 7,220.66 134 $ 19,050.09 250 $ 25,270.75 
21,078.13 91 15,042.91 207 36,121.04 
11,138.47 69 15,289.11 180 26,427.58 
13,991.13 65 15,744.55 168 29,735.68 
11,941.08 82 15,272.00 176 27,213.08 
17,647.81 95 26,846.19 224 44,494.00 
$83,017.29 536 $107,244.85 1,205 $190,262.13 





A personat interview is the way 
to get new accounts in cities or 
towns. The business man can be 
interested with figures showing 
the bank’s growth and standing. 


v 


The table shows what one man 
did in a small city over a period 
of six years. 

Interviews cost an average of 
67 cents, new accounts cost $3, 
each $100 of new deposits cost 
$1.90. 





$190,262.13 New Deposits 


1,205 New Accounts 


2,006 Interviews 


ASED upon the statement that 
business goes where it is invited. 

a bank in a Middle-western city of 
less than 100,000 population started 
in 1922 to conduct a systematic plan 
of personal solicitation for new busi- 
ness. Complete records are available. 
The new business department of 
the bank has charge of this work, 
furnishing the one outside solicitor, 
who is one of the bank’s assistant 
cashiers, with names and addresses 
of prospective customers. These 
prospects are, in large part, individ- 
uals and firms who are newcomers to 
the city, or are non-customers of the 
bank. Their names have been on 
the bank’s house organ mailing list 
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By C. C. KING 


for several months prior to contact. 

The names of newcomers to the 
city are secured from various 
sources: Real estate firms, transfer 
companies, local newspapers, cus- 
tomers of the bank, and the bank’s 
directors and officers. 


Letter Follows Personal Call 
On Prospects 


The solicitor is furnished with 
3x5 ecards on which appear the pros- 
pect’s name, address and such other 
information as may be at hand. Each 
interview with a prospect is recorded 
briefly on the prospect’s card. These 
ecards are turned in weekly for ob- 
servation by one of the bank’s execu- 


tive officers. If, in his opinion, a 
special follow-up should be made, 
the prospect receives a personal let- 
ter of invitation, with an enclosure 
of some appropriate printed adver- 
tising. 

The bank’s solicitor devotes only a 
part of his time to this work. His 
outside work consumes on the av- 
erage from 10 to 15 hours weekly, or 
from two to three hours daily. 

A tabulation of results is given, 
showing the number of interviews the 
solicitor made each year, the number 
of checking and savings accounts 
opened in each year by the pros- 
pects solicited, with the total initial 
deposits in each of these two 
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classes of accounts clearly set forth. 

It seems necessary to explain two 
situations covered by the six-year 
period, which appear to have in- 
{Iuenced results in part. 

During the second year a 50-cent 
service charge on checking accounts 
with balances under $50 became ef- 
fective. 

The interest rate on savings ac- 
eounts was reduced during the fifth 
year from 4% to 342%. 

The tabulation of results for the 
six years reveal some 
information which is 
interesting in itself and 
may prove valuable to 
banks that have econ- 
ducted similar cam- 
paigns. 

Average initial sav- 
ings deposit $124. 

Average _ initial 
checking deposit $200. 

Average initial de- 
posit for both savings 
and checking accounts 
$157. 

Period covered by 
the record—six years 
or 1,800 business days. 

Average daily 
amount received by the 
bank from initial de- 
posits for the 1,800 
days, $105. 

Accounts were 
opened during the six 
years at the rate of two 
every three days. 

The 5,338 interviews 
required approximate- 
ly 7,000 calls, for not 
every call resulted in 
an interview. 

Time spent outside 
the bank by the solic- 
itor averaged from 40 
to 50 hours per month regularly. 

On the average, each interview 
consumed about 20 minutes, which 
includes total time. 

During the six-year period, it re- 
quired on the average 4.4 interviews 
to produce one new account. 


Number of Calls to One 


Account Increases 


Number of interviews in each of 
the six years required to produce 
one new account. 


Perr Creer 2.1 
Seeond year .............. 2.6 
Pee 4.6 
Fourth year ..............5.7 
a on 5.4 
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SE PO ous ccnnduawaxsis 6.3 

An increase of 49% in the number 
of interviews in the sixth year over 
the fifth produced 63% more in total 
initial deposits in the sixth over the 
fifth. 

In the fifth year, the number of 
savings accounts and total initial de- 
posits from savings dropped, due, no 
doubt, to the reduction of the in- 
terest rate. The number of new 
checking accounts increased in the 
fifth year over the previous year. 


An Analysis Of Personal 


Solicitation 


Average initial savings deposit $124. 
Average initial checking deposit $200. 
Average initial deposit for both savings and 
checking accounts $157. 
Period covered by the record—six years or 
1,800 business days. . 
Average daily amount received by the bank 
from initial deposits for the 1,800 days, $105. 
Accounts were opened during the six years 
at the rate of two every three days. 
The 5,338 interviews required approxi- 
mately 7,000 calls, for not every call resulted 
in an interview. 
Time spent outside the bank by solicitor 
averaged from 40 to 50 hours per month. 
On the average, each interview consumed 
about 20 minutes total time. 
During the six-year period, it required on 
the average 4.4 interviews to produce one 
new account. 


New Accounts Reported 
Monthly 


In the second year, when the serv- 
ice charge went into effect, the num- 
ber of checking accounts dropped 
from the previous year, notwith- 
standing the fact that the number of 
interviews increased, while the num- 
ber of savings accounts opened was 
about the same. 


The bank’s commercial and sav- 
ings bookkeepers report daily to the 
new business department all new ac- 
counts. These reports are checked 
weekly with the alphabetical file con- 
taining the cards of prospects upon 
whom the solicitor has called. Each 


month the number of savings ac- 
counts and checking accounts opened 
are reported to the officers, showing 
the total initial deposits in class of 
accounts. 

From previous years’ experience, 
it is safe to assume that more busi- 
ness will result from this work than 
is shown in the tabulated results. 
Some accounts will be opened as a 
result of the 1,429 interviews made 
previously. Instances are revealed 
in checking results where an account 
has been opened by 
some individual sev- 
eral months after the 
solicitor’s interview. 


Cost of the New 
Business 


To arrive at the ap- 
proximate cost of this 
new business, the solic- 
itor’s salary is figured 
for the actual time 
spent outside the bank 
on personal solicitation 
work. To this cost is 
added the expense of 
operating a light four- 
eylinder ear. The total 
eost for the six years 
is in round numbers, 
$3,600. Naturally, 
more business is se- 
eured than the savings 
and checking accounts 
included in the tabu- 
lated figures. The soli- 
eitor sells all services 
of the bank, and as a 
result, safe deposit 
boxes are rented, and 
prospects are secured 
for the bond depart- 
ment and also for the 
trust department. In 
December each year, 
new members are secured for the 
Christmas Club. 

Using the figure of $3,600 as the 
total cost of the work for the six 
years, the 1,205 accounts cost the bank 
approximately $3 each. These 1,205 
accounts averaged $157 each, which 
makes the cost per $100 of initial 
deposits $1.90. The average cost of 
the 5,338 interviews was 67 centseach. 

This plan of personal solicitation 
has been continued year after year, 
for six years, because of the results as 
shown by the record. The bank 
knows how much new business re- 
sults from this work and the cost. 
An accurate check on results in new 
business development work is vital. 
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Modern Office Furnishings 


HE interior of an office 
like the interior of a 
home reflects the char- 
acter of the inhabitant. The 
modern trend in banking is to 
make office furnishings com- 


fortable and neat. 





a 
“oy? 

The furniture used by officers in the Barnett Lobby chairs for customers in the Mellon 
National Bank of Jacksonville, Fla. is of the National Bank in Pittsburgh, Pa. have an 
substantial type that generates confidence in the unusually comfortable appearance. These lobby 
minds of customers, and attractive enough to chairs are in almost constant use. 
make customers happy in their dealings with the 
institution. 





This is the women’s rest room in the Back Bay Branch of the New A private office in the Citizens National Bank of Baltimore that certainly 
England Trust Co., Boston, Mass. It certainly is an attractive meeting reflects character and suggests comfort. A room in which almost any sort of 
place for the women of the community and its furniture is designed to make financial transaction might be appropriately conducted. 
them feel at home and to generate good will for the bank. ” 


The furniture and wood paneling in the Ashland National Bank, Ashland, Ky. harmonizes with the 
style of the room. It is a room officers are proud to show visitors. 
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A too-lively interest in golf, booster campaigns, committee work, other business interests, and so on, 
is likely to have an adverse influence on the production of net profits. 


How To Analyze Borrowers To  - 


Keep Loans From “Souring” 


HERE are many things in a business a banker should 
watch to be sure his loan continues to be a good one. 


By H. N. STRONCK and J. EIGELBERNER 


HE true test of management is 

the ability to earn net profits con- 
sistently—profits commensurate with 
the risk undertaken by capital and 
sufficient to provide adequate re- 
serves. Measured by this standard, 
the management of a large number of 
business enterprises is found want- 
ing. This is brought out by a recent 
income survey, which showed that 
41.33% failed to earn any net profit. 

What is the reason for this poor 
showing? It is true that poor busi- 
ness conditions in some sections of 
the country have played a part, also, 
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Consultants to banks and bankers 


that excessive competition exists in 
some lines. Yet among the concerns 
reporting adequate earnings are rep- 
resentatives of every line of business 
and every section of the country. 

Poor business conditions or com- 
petition are not real reasons for 
failing to earn net profits. They are 
only alibis whose purpose is to con- 
ceal ineffective management. If con- 
ditions are good, the poorest busi- 
nessman can make money. Hard 
times, or strong competition, test the 
ability of management. 

In fact, in the analysis of a large 


number of ‘‘sick’’ concerns, even 
where trade conditions have been 
bad, it .is usually found that the 
management had ample warning of 
approaching danger. Financial em- 
barrassment, therefore, was largely 
due to poor management. Based on 
the study of a considerable number 
of concerns in this category, the real 
reasons for failure to earn adequate 
net profits are the following: 

1. Weak financial strueture 

2. Managerial incapacity 

3. Ineffective organization 

4. Eeonomic limitations. 
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The financial structure of a busi- 
ness may be weak in several ways. 
In promoting, or refinancing, the 
business may be over-capitalized and 
thus handicapped from the outset. 
Over-optimistie development plans 
may have brought about unwise ex- 
pansions that saddle the business 
with excessive fixed charges. 


Weak Financial Structure 
Brings Failure 


’ Many low-profit-earning concerns 
ean trace their condition to sinking 
needed capital in bricks and mortar 
—a monument to the pride of some 
individual in many eases. Monu- 
ments and ‘‘scenery”’ in the form of 
too elaborate sales offices rarely earn 
dividends except in enterprises of 4 
questionable character. Increase in 
the ratio of fixed charges to operating 
profits is a danger signal that can- 
not be ignored. 

Inventories represent another way 
in which capital may be tied up 
unprofitably. Not only are inven- 
tories often unduly large but their 
valuation is excessive. In fact, the 
inventory controls, in a large meas- 
ure, the net profit. Even in going 
concerns, analysis of the financial 
structure often requires a revalua- 
tion of inventories with consequent 
reductions that frequently are suffi- 
cient to wipe out apparent earnings. 
Over-optimistic management policies 
regarding inventory valuation merely 
postpone the day of reckoning. De- 
crease in the inventory turnover 
ratio is another danger signal. 

In the frantie quest for greater 
sales volume, ‘the management often 
ties up too much capital in receiv- 
ables. Banking is a distinct line of 
business. The manufacturer or mer- 
chant has no sound reason for taking 
on banking functions. The turnover 
of receivables should bear a close 
relation to the standard terms of 
sale. When the average number of 
days outstanding exceeds the maxi- 
mum standard terms by any wide 
margin or when the turnover-of-re- 
ceivables ratio is decreasing, the 
banker is furnished with still another 
danger signal. 

A weak financial structure and un- 
sound financial policies will ultimate- 
ly strangle any business regardless of 
its character. 


Managerial Incapacity Must 
Be Corrected 


Managerial incapacity shows itself 
in two ways. First, there is the in- 
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competent, of which there perhaps 
always will be many as long as 
human nature remains as it is. 
Especially in the concerns where 
ownership is closely held in a family 
or group, favoritism towards rela- 
tives or friends flourishes and execu- 
tive positions are awarded on the 
basis of friendship rather than for 
real qualifications. However, in this 
respect, conditions are vastly better 
than they were a decade ago, for 
which the increasing dissemination 
of ownership and education in man- 
agement is mainly responsible. 


v Vv 


Ways To Avoid 
Business Failures 


1. Have right amount of 
capitalization--either too 
much or too little is injur- 
ious. 


2. Be sure inventory is 
not too large or valued ex- 
cessively. 


3. Keep receivables low. 


4. Arrange most effective 
organization possible. 


5. Hire only capable man- 
agers. 

6. Give proper considera- 
tion to the functions of mar- 
ket research and design. 


Vv Vv 


But managerial incapacity dis- 
plays itself in another way. Execu- 
tives, qualified for their work, may be 
led astray by outside interests to such 
an extent that they fail to devote 
their major attention to the business. 
Booster campaigns, committee work, 
golf, other business interests, and so 
on, often have an adverse influence 
on net profits. 

In analyzing a business for pur- 
poses of refinancing, purchasing, or 
consolidation, the outside interests 
of leading executives are always 
carefully considered, and the banker 
will do well to incorporate this ele- 
ment in his analysis. 

Under ineffective organization is 
considered only the functional break- 
down of the business. Quite aside 
from the executive capacity of the 








management a business may fail to 
earn profits because of ineffective 
organization in any one or all of the 
following points: 

1. Failure to concentrate on the 
real objective 

2. Failure to consider all essen- 
tial functions 

3. Failure to properly coordinate 
and control functions 

4. Inefficient processes, systems 
or methods of work. 

5. Laek of permanency or flexi- 
bility 

6. Over-organization. 

The real objective of a business is 
to earn net profits. Manufacturing 
and selling, are only the means to an 
end. The mere fact that a concern 
makes a high-grade product or has a 
live sales organization does not in- 
sure net profits. The ordinary execu- 
tive, trained in the factory or in 
sales work, finds it difficult to look 
at the business with a financial view- 
point. Unconsciously he thinks in 
terms of manufacturing or sales, 
rather than in terms of net profits. 

This type of executive is usually 
guilty of another error in failing to 
give proper consideration to all fune- 
tions essential to the effective opera- 
tion of the business. Very few con- 
cerns are well balanced from an or- 
ganization standpoint, but these in- 
clude the big profit earners. 


Net Profits Should Be Guide 
To Hobbies 


Coupled with the lack of adequate 
development of essential functions 
is the practice of ‘‘riding hobbies.”’ 
Decisions regarding welfare plans, 
buildings, equipment, grounds, and 
so on, should be based entirely on 
their probable effect on net profits 
and not on pride, altruistic purposes 
or other extraneous considerations. 

A common reason for inadequate 
net profits is the failure to establish 
a definite system of control and co- 
ordination of functions. 

Management has outgrown the 
one-man stage, except in the very 
smallest business units. Yet the num- 
ber of major executives who want to 
be ‘‘it’’ is still large. Systematic 
eontrol and effective coordination 
between functions is lacking in 
numerous instances with resultant 
discord and loss of efficiency. In 
fact, in a very large number of cases, 
failure to earn adequate profits can 
be directly laid to ‘‘internal polities”’ 
or dissension. 

Failure to keep abreast of the 
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times in the development of im- 
proved processes, systems and meth- 
ods of work, or the taking on of new 
lines of merchandise to offset de- 
clines, is another organization fault 
which needs no elaboration. 

This type of error is most common 
in concerns where the chief exeeu- 
tive is primarily either a manufac- 
turer or a salesman. If the former, 
his distribution plans are frequently 
behind times. He utterly fails to 
understand consumer re-actions and 
his market frequently grows away 
from him. On the other hand, the 
executive of the sales type fails to 
understand the factory problem. 
Cost of production means little, if 
anything, to him. His entire efforts 
are concentrated on sales in the be- 
lief that net profits will come auto- 
matically. 

In this belief, he is often led to 
exaggerate sales expenses or to in- 
flict hardships on the factory that 
increase cost and thus cut down net 
profits as fast as he builds up the 
sales. 

Lack of permaneney or flexibility 
is still another common cause of in- 
effective organization. An outstand- 
ing business man builds up a sue- 
cessful business; he dies, or is in- 
eapacitated, and no one is equipped 
to step into his shoes. Sales, manu- 
facturing, finances, begin to slip and 
soon net profits fall off, all because 
of failure to build a permanent or- 
ganization when conditions 
good. 

But, in addition to providing for 
organization permanency from the 
personnel standpoint, it is equally 
important to consider it from the 
product standpoint. The organiza- 
tion has been built to perform certain 
functions. These functions relate to 
producing or selling certain products. 
Markets are constantly shifting and 
the wise executive keeps his weather 
eve open for danger signals that will 
warn him of changes impending. 

Those lines of business handling 
Style goods need but little attention 
in this respect as they have to be 
organized from the beginning on this 
basis. In the ease of staple or semi- 
staple lines, potential danger often 
exists in the development of new 
processes, inventions, and so on, that 
will disrupt the.market and catch 
the management unprepared. 


were 


Why Some Mergers Fail 


Over-organization, strangely 
enough, is becoming a fairly com- 
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Care should be taken that a business has not 
expanded unwisely and put too much capital 
into bricks and mortar. 


mon cause of low net earnings. In- 
fluenced by theoretical dissertations 
on business organization or the ex- 
ample of complex industries, many 
chief executives erect an organiza- 
tion structure that inflates overhead 
without compensating effect on net 
profits. 

Grandiose visions of future sales 
lead to premature building up of of- 
fice, factory or sales personnel and 
when the volume that is expected 
fails to materialize, the business has 
accumulated a considerable deficit. 
It is always easy to add to overhead 
but hard to eut down even in the 
face of necessity and this is the main 
reason why many mergers fail to 
accomplish expected economies. 

Another effect of over-organization 
is excessive delegation of responsibil- 
ities sometimes known as ‘*‘ passing 
the buek.”’ The ‘‘elean desk”’ 
fallacy is responsible for much of 
this. There is no inherent virtue in 
a clean desk, neither does the fact 
that a major executive delegates all 
details to subordinates mean that 
organization is effective. Rather, it 
frequently means that certain indi- 
viduals may be supernumeraries. 

In reorganizing unprofitable busi- 
nesses, it is often possible to elimin- 
ate a number of superfluous execu- 
tives who perform no necessary fune- 
tion. In more than one ease, the sav- 
ings effected in overhead by such 
action were sufficient to take the con- 
cern out of the red. In addition, the 
greater interest of the subordinate 
executives remaining secured addi- 


tional gains through stimulated ef- 
fort. 


Economic Limitations 


There is an economic hazard in 
every business. The extent to which 
this limits earnings depends largely 
on managerial capacity. The prin- 
cipal economic limitations relate to 
the product, the location of the busi- 
ness, and the character of buildings 
and equipment. 

In most types of business, espe- 
cially those where profit margins are 
most favorable, a constant economic 
hazard exists in the fickleness of con- 
sumer demand. Excellence of prod- 
uet is no assurance of continued 
sales. Failure to give proper consid- 
eration to the functions of market re- 
search and design is a danger signal 
regardless of present earning history. 

The location of a business may at 
one time have been ideal. With the 
passage of time the loeal labor mar- 
ket may have changed unfavorably ; 
nearby sources of raw material be- 
come exhausted; or local legal res- 
trictions become oppressive. 

Development of new products or 
widening distribution may make the 
location undesirable because of dis- 
tanee from markets. The growth of 
the town may have resulted in a 
shifting of the business section so as 
to make a store location unfavorable. 
However, picking up and moving a 
business to a more favorable location 
is expensive and often, while highly 
desirable, cannot be done because the 
management has failed to build up 
reserves to provide for such a con- 
tingeney. 

In many industries, especially of 
the older type, buildings are often ill 
adapted to modern processes or lay- 
out of equipment. 

Equipment often becomes obsolete 
in a few years, especially machine 
tools. In such eases, manufacturing 
eosts are frequently higher than 
those of competitors with modern 
buildings or equipment. In some 
eases, the purchase of new equip- 
ment while advisable may not be pos- 
sible due to lack of working capital. 
When this is the case, the economic 
limitation of high cost production 
must be recognized as a factor, or 
new capital must be brought into the 
business. 

The foregoing discussion is based 
primarily on larger business units, 
because it is these charge-offs that 


eause the most trouble. The banker 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Crops are produced at lower costs with modern machines. This farmer is doing his fall plowing, pulverizing the seed bed, and 





sowing winter wheat at one operation. He will not worry much about the price of wheat because his cost is low enough to en- 
able him to make a profit at prices way below the present market. 


Divided Credit May Be Unsafe 


HEN the bank handles all of each customer’s borrow- 
ings, it is in a position to protect itself against loss. 


E PREFER to handle as much 

of the legitimate financing as 
possible in our territory. In this 
way, we keep the financing of our 
depositors in one place, which makes 
possible a better credit check. 

If our customers finance a part of 
their purchases outside of our town 
or even outside of our bank, we are 
not in as good position to know their 
actual financial situation as we are 
when they do ‘all of their financing 
through us. 

In these days of extended pay- 
ments and easy eredit allowed by 

nanufacturers, the local banker has 

a new problem on his hands. He 
needs to keep in touch with all of 
the purchases of his customers, if he 
is asked to extend a line of credit. 


Financial Statements Not 
Enough 


It is true that sometimes this is 
possible through a financial state- 
ment but a financial statement issued 
on the first of January may not rep- 
resent a farmer’s financial condi- 
tion on the first of July, especially if 
he is inclined to finance the purchase 
of power equipment through the 
manufacturer or through a finance 
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By C. L. SMITH 


Cashier, Traders State Bank, Poplar, Mont. 


Advantages of 
Credit Control 


1. It is easier to make an 
accurate credit check. 


2. The over-extension of 
credit can be avoided. 


3. Interest charges can be 
kept at a minimum for the 
customer. 


4. The bank can have 
access to all of the borrow- 
er’s collateral. 


Vv v 


company, thus sending his paper 
outside of our territory. 

As a protection to the local banks, 
therefore, it seems to me that just as 
far as possible all the credit of one 
customer should be handled through 
the local bank. 

There are some eases, of course, 
where this is impossible. In such 
eases, I would recommend that the 
customer be conferred with fre- 


quently so that the banker at least 
knows what financing is being done 
away from the bank. 

One difficulty in doing all of a 
farmer’s financing is that sometimes 
he needs to purchase a tractor or 
other heavy equipment, at a time 
when he does not have sufficient 
available funds to pay anything ex- 
cept a payment to be made after the 
first harvest. 

A common practice is to take one- 
third of the cost of the machine in 
cash and take two notes, one due 
after the first harvest season and the 
other due after the second harvest 
season. A bank, of course, cannot 
handle a financing plan in this way, 
but there are other ways of handling 
the same situation, if the credit risk 
is perfectly good. 

If the farmer is known to be doing 
all of his financing through the bank. 
and, if his credit statement shows 
that his financial standing is ade- 
quate, we may lend him the entire 
amount or whatever he needs aside 
from the cash that he has on hand. 
This loan, however, is made on a 
short-time basis. 

The most satisfactory financing of 

(Continued on page 38) 
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IN THE hundreds of little lock boxes in a bank vault are the most prized possessions of 
customers . . . wills, bonds, deeds, jewelry. . . . Personal possessions more dear to the owners 


; than great riches. When they pay for the rent of that box, they are buying security . . . ease of 
; mind. A vault entrance guarded by a Diebold Vault Door affords the maximum security. Rent 
. for a box, behind a Diebold, measured in service and security, could be cheap at any price. 
Inspection service for all installations. . . . Vault doors equipped with Timken tapered roller bearings. 


Twenty-four-hour protection against daylight hold-up, burglary and fire is now available 


Diebold 


le SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 
- 2 oa 8 To @ Hf «ss oo OH a 
of SEVENTY YEARS 0 F BAN K SERVICE 
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Trust Services As Income 


More banks could make profitable use of 
this source of income and customer service 


N elderiy lady, quite ill, sent for 

her lawyer to make her will 
After discussing the terms of it, he 
said to her sympathetically, ‘‘ Don’t 
worry about this; just leave it to 
me.”’ 

‘* Well, I suppose I might as well,’’ 
she said resignedly, ‘‘You will get 
the most of it anyway.” 

There is a common notion that it 
is possible for attorneys for estates 
and the banks that act as executors 
to make big inroads into the assets. 
Nothing is farther from the truth. 
No funds that the banks handle are 
so jealously guarded as those in the 
trust departments. Both the at- 
torney and the executor of an estate 
are accountable to the court for every 
action and before they are discharged 
from their duties, their accountings 
must be approved by the probate 
court. 


Urge Customers To Make Wills 


Banks all over the country are now 
asking their customers to have their 
attorneys make their wills and to 
name the banks as executors. There 
are two reasons for this: 

One is that banks which have trust 
departments get revenue from the 
handling of estates ; fees set by law— 
very low for the individual; the 
volume of business alone making it 
profitable to the bank. 

The other is that banks think they 
are doing their customers a real serv- 
ice when they urge them to get their 
affairs in such shape that their heirs 
will not be subjected to the losses 
that come from difficulties which 
arise in the settlement of estates. 

People frequently say to us, 


*“Isn’t a home-made will all right?’’ 
and ‘‘Can’t I make a holographic 
will so no one need know what dis- 
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By W. S. GLILFORD 
Trust Department, California Trust & Savings Bank 
Sacramento, California 


Probate Duties of 
Executor 


1. Procure certified certifi- 
cate of proof of death. 

2. Obtain possession of the 
property and take care of it. 

3. File will for probate and 
apply for letters testamentary. 

4. Notify all persons named 
in will and others interested. 

5. Prove the will. 

6. File bond—if necessary. 

7. Secure letters testamen- 
tary. 

8. Give public notice to cred- 
itors. 

9. File 60-day notice—fed- 
eral estate tax. 

10. Send all necessary notices 
re: dividends, notes, rents, and 
so on. 

11. Prepare inventory for 
appraisers. 

12. Attend to income tax 
matters; when paid, file de- 
mand for final determination 
within one year. 

13. Receive and pay claims. 

14. Attend to inheritance 
taxes and federal estate taxes. 

15. File accounts and peti- 
tion for distribution. 

16. Distribute estate. 

17. Obtain discharge. 





position | have made of my affairs 
until I am gone?”’ 

The answer to these is ‘* Yes, you 
can make a holographie will and, if 
it is written in your own hand-writ- 
ing and states explicitly and in 
proper form your desires in regard 
to the disposition of your property, 
everything will be all right. But if 
there is anything complicated about 
your wishes concerning the disposi- 
tion of your estate, it certainly pays 
to have an attorney draw up the 
document. 

If a home-made will is not in 
proper form, the judge of the pro- 
bate court is obliged to throw it out 
and appoint an administrator to 
handle the affairs of the estate ac- 
cording to the laws of succession and 
descent. 


Some Wills Require A Week's 
Legal Work 


I have known some of our best at- 
torneys in Sacramento to work for 
a week or more in drafting a will, 
looking up the law on various items 
and figuring out all of the contin- 
gencies which might arise after the 
decease of the party making the will. 

Situations such as this often oceur: 

A widow with a_ considerable 
amount of property has one daugh- 
ter who is married to a man in whom 
she has no confidence. This daugh- 
ter we will say has four or five chil- 
dren. 

She wishes to leave an income from 
a part of this property for the use 
of her daughter during her lifetime 
and wishes to leave another part of 
the property for the benefit of the 
minor children so that they may have 
an education. 

The principal desire of this widow 


(Continued on page 28) 
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“Tooling Up” the 
Office As Well As the Factory 


times. In office as well as shop, time-worn hand- 
processes are giving way to mechanical methods for 
faster, surer results. The American Check Signing Machine, 
recently introduced by the manufacturer of the famous 
American Check Endorsing Machine, is now signing pay- 
roll and voucher checks in offices large and small through- 
out the country. These concerns are saving money every 
month in amounts dependent simply on the number of 
checks they sign. 
The American does five and one-half days work in six 
hours for Armour & Company and saves valuable minutes 


Tim is a machine age, with SPEED the tempo of the 





Doing two jobs — signing and verifying —in 
less time than it formerly took to do one. 


every day for the manager of a medium-size Detroit 
creamery who has among other tasks the job of paying 
for milk receipts. Johns-Manville, Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply, Cramp-Morris Shipbuilding Co., R. L. Polk, Sears- 
Roebuck (Fur Department) and Oldsmobile are a few of 
the newer large owners—and concerns with payrolls of only 
a hundred people are saving money with it every payday. 

With the American they do two jobs, signing and veri- 
fying, in less time than they formerly could do one. No 
checks are signed without being verified—losses through 
careless signing are minimized—and they and their bankers 
are finding this method safer than hand-signing for three 
important reasons: 


(1) The signature, by reason of being impossible to 
reproduce and always identical in appearance, is 
proof-positive against forgery. 

(2) To be operated, the machine must be unlocked 

like an automobile and the printing die inserted. The 

die will not print an authentic signature except when 
in the machine—and the die cannot be reproduced. 

(3) A tamper-proof, automatic meter records the 

number of checks signed—gives warning of checks for 

any reason remaining unsigned— and immediately 
records fraudulent use of the machine. 

In addition, they can also use the Signer for endorsing 
checks—just as most progressive banks now are using the 
American. All that is needed is an extra die. 

Help your clients keep step with concerns that are cutting 
clerical as well as factory costs with modern machines. 
Help them save time, prevent forgery and eliminate errors 
with an American Check Signer. 


AMERICAN PERFORATOR COMPANY 


Manufacturer of: Check Signing, Endorsing and Cancelling Machines— 
also Perforating Machines for Dating, Numbering and otherwise Marking 
Labels, Stamps, Bonds, Certificates and Other Papers Established 1910 


CHICAGO - NEW YORK - SAN FRANCISCO 


AMERICAN CHECK SIGNER 


AMERICAN PERFORATOR CO. 
611 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


Please send me, without obligation, full details of the 
American Check Signer as applied to our business. We 
write about........ payroll checks and........ per month. 
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is to leave her property in 
such a way that the son- 
in-law will not have an 
opportunity to get it away 
from his wife, the daugh- 
ter of the widow, and 
dissipate it. After the 
death of her daughter, 
she wants all of the prop- 
erty to go to the children, 
but she does not want 
them to come in full pos- 
session of their shares 
until they are 25 or 30 
years old. 

To have all these things 
covered strictly according 
to law so that her wishes 
will be carried out ex- 
actly as she desires, re- 
quires a somewhat com- 
plicated will and one that 
requires the best of legal 
talent. 

Probating a will is the term ap- 
plied to the court proceedings which 
officially determine the rights and 
privileges of the persons having an 
interest in the property of the de- 
ceased. 

The legatees, those who receive the 
personal property under a will, or 
the devisees, those who receive the 
real property, own the property left 
to them from the moment of the 
death of the maker; but ownership 
is subject to the rights of creditors 
and those having claims against the 
estate. 

Most estates require practically a 
year to attend to all of the legal pro- 
ceedings through which the property 
must pass before the beneficiaries re- 
ceive clear title. 


Complications of Probate Procedure 


When your bank is named execu- 
tor in a will, or appointed adminis- 
trator by the court to handle the 
decedent’s affairs, the probate pro- 
cedures are somewhat as follows: 

1. Procure certified certificate of 
proof of death. 

2. Obtain possession of the prop- 
erty of the decedent and take any 
steps necessary to protect that prop- 
erty and see that there is nothing 
deteriorating. 

In order to prevent any loss prior 
to offering the will for probate, prov- 
ing the same and being granted let- 
ters testamentary, it may be neces- 
sary for the executor to apply to the 
court for special letters of adminis- 
tration, which will give it the neces- 
sary authority to take the proper 
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I have known some of our best attorneys to work for a week in drafting 
a will, looking up the law on various items and figuring out all the con- 
tingencies which might arise after the decease of the testator. 


Functions A Trust 
Department May 
Perform 


1. Advise as to disposition 
of estate. 
2. Be executors and care for 
estate. 
3. Handle probating of will. 
4. Formation of private 
trusts. 
5. Administration of life in- 
surance trust. 
6. Handling of agency ac- 
counts. 
7. Handling of escrows. 
8. Handling of corporation 
accounts. 
a. Acting as trustee under 
bond issues. 
b. Acting as transfer agent 
for the stock of the 
corporation. 


action to protect. (Especially is 
that true in case the decedent had 
been operating a going business that 
requires immediate attention. ) 

3. File will for probate and ap- 
ply for letters testamentary. 

4. Notify all persons named in 
the will and all those persons who 
would be entitled by law to an in- 
terest in the estate of the decedent 





had he died intestate. 

5. At time and place 
set for proving will and 
hearing application for 
letters testamentary, 
prove the will. 

6. In event bond is re- 
quired—file bond. 


7. Secure letters tes- 
tamentary. 

8. Public notice to 
creditors. 


9. File 60-day notice 
—federal estate tax. 

10. Send all necessary 
notices re: dividends, 
notes, rents, and so on. 

11. Prepare inventory 
for appraisers. 

12. Attend to income 
tax matters; when paid, 
file demand for final de- 
termination within one 
year. 

13. Receive and pay claims. 

14. Attend to inheritance taxes 
and federal estate taxes. 

15. File accounts and petition 
for distribution. 

16. Distribute estate. 

17. Obtain discharge. 


W hat Customers Should Know 


Whether a will naming an in- 
dividual as executor or a bank or 
corporate fiduciary, depends on 
which the individual thinks is best 
able to handle this matter. Educa- 
tion along the following lines by the 
bank will help to draw business its 
way. 

‘*Fidueiary’’ is a term which re- 
fers to a corporation or individual 
who occupies a position of trust such 
as an administrator of a will, execu- 
tor, trustee or guardian. 

A ‘‘corporate fiduciary,’’ such as 
a bank, has deposited the necessary 
funds with the state treasurer, and 
has many advantages over an in- 
dividual. 

One is the continued existence of 
a bank as contrasted with the sure 
death of the individual. His death 
would necessitate the appointment of 
another administrator by the court 
with the attendant delays and ex- 
pense. 

The financial responsibility of the 
corporate fiduciary is in most cases 
far in excess of any individual and 
more than that, has the combined ex- 
perience, judgment and ability of the 
officers of the bank to handle such 
matters. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Alabama's two 
largest Banks 
consolidate. 


The FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


of Birmingham 


merges with the 


American- Traders National Bank 
effective July 1st, 
the new institution 
to be known as 







FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF BIRMINGHAM 


Resources more than $70,000,000 
Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 


OSCAR WELLS 
Chairman of the Boa 









W. W. CRAWFORD J. C. PERSONS K. W. BERRY 
rd Vice-Chairman President Executive Vice-President 
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ERVICE to clients is 
probably one of the 
most popular phrases in 
everyday business. Most 
banks offer identical 
service, except when 
there are additional real 
estate and bond depart- 
ments. It seems to be 
the thing today to outdo 
our competitors in one 
or more of these lines by rendering 
service, sometimes within reason, 
other times at an almost prohibitive 
cost. To what extent we will con- 
tinue is a matter for conjecture. 
This article is written with the 
idea that somewhere someone has 
realized the meaning of all such 
gratis service and has tried out some 
successful methods which may ap- 
peal to their customers, but which 
will not entail any great cost. 
Sometime ago, I chanced to over- 
hear a gentleman remark that he 
banked with a certain institution be- 
cause of the first impression he re- 
ceived upon entering its doors. Un- 
able to hear what this impression 
was, I visited the institution to find 
out for myself, if possible. Need- 
less to say, I discovered the solution, 





Trust Services As Income 
Producers 


(Continued from page 28) 

In our trust department for in- 
stance, are two trust officers, both 
attorneys, and in our accounting de- 
partment are experts who not only 
know what to do but have a complete 
and careful system which insures 
prompt and accurate transaction of 
all the business of the estate. 

Another matter which is being 
handled by banks and which is at- 
tracting a great deal of attention 
is the formation of private trusts. 

The word ‘‘trust’’ in this connec- 
tion does not refer to gigantic busi- 
ness combines, but simply is an ar- 
rangement in which the maker of the 
trust reposes confidence in the trustee 
and transfers property to that trus- 
tee for the benefit of the persons 
designated by the maker of the trust. 
There is nothing mysterious about 
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but to prove it, I went 
to several other banks 
and found that, strange 
as it may seem, the door- 
man of that institution 
was the first impression 
the gentleman had re- 
ceived. 

This particular door- 
man was the portly type, 
greeting you with a 
smile, remembering faces and names, 
and seeming at all times to know 
your needs. 

Just at this time, there was some 
talk about changing our doorman. 
Keing a member of the new business 
department, I sensed an opportunity 
tu attract and hold new customers as 
well as the present ones. 


Employed Doorman W ho 
Attracted Favorable Attention 


Within a few weeks a man was 
located who seemed to be adaptable 
te certain ideas I wanted to try out. 
Much to my surprise, he has already 
been the recipient of many compli- 
ments from the officers as well as the 
customers of the bank. In addition 
to his duties as door tender and 


a private trust, or any other part of 
the trust company operation for 
that matter. The trust department 
is organized to simply carry out the 
wishes of those who repose a trust in 
them and the trust department must 
follow exactly the instructions given 
to it by the maker of the trust. 
whether this be in the form of a will 
or any other document. 

One of the most popular forms of 
private trust is the life insurance 
trust. In this the trustor, or person 
making the trust, makes the trust 
department of the bank beneficiary 
in life insurance policies; on the 
death of the trustor, the money from 
the life insurance policies is paid to 
the bank and the bank must invest 
this and handle it exactly according 
to the agreement made. 

This same thing can be provided 
in the form of annuity insurance 
with this exception: In a life insur- 
ance trust, the maker of the trust 





This Doorman Attracts Business 


By LYMAN I. COLLINS 


Maryland Trust Co., Baltimore 


guide, he has learned the location of 
all the financial offices in the district. 
He has a street list, telephone book, 
and city directory handy for refer. 
ence. The location of all tenants in 
our office building has been memor- 
ized by him. He ean give informa- 
tion as to bus service. He keeps up- 
to-date time tables of the railroads 
and passenger steamships. 


In short, our idea is to get people 
to say, ‘‘I know you ean find out 
from the doorman at the Maryland 
Trust Co.”’ 

Eventually this man will be able 
to give any kind of information. If 
the answer is not available instantly, 
he will be able to look it up and pass 
it on to the questioner within a very 
few minutes. 


In some of the larger institutions 
of the country, information desks 
are maintained, but the doorman of 
the smaller bank can be used to 
render this type of service without 
increased cost; and you will be 
pleased at the readiness with which 
the railroads, bus, and steamship 
companies will cooperate in insuring 
up-to-the-minute information. 


ean provide that, in the judgment of 
the trustee, the unusual or unfore- 
seen contingencies, such as long sick- 
nesses, can be paid for from the prin- 
cipal of the trust and in addition to 
the income. 

Another popular activity of the 
trust department is the handling of 
agency accounts. Suppose a man 
who has real estate, bonds, and other 
properties, wishes to go to Europe 
for a prolonged stay. He simply 
turns over these properties to the 
trust department of the bank which, 
in turn, collects rents, attends to 
payment of expenses, pays interest 
on notes, if any, when due; clips 
coupons; reinvests bonds, if such in- 
structions are left, and makes month- 
ly, quarterly or other payment to 
the maker of this agency agreement 
at the point designated. 

The handling of escrows is an- 
other feature of trust department 
operation. 
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DRIVING THE FORGER 
OUT oF BUSINESS! 





THE cleverest artist at check-alteration retreats before 
Todd Greenbac Checks. They’re steadily driving him 
out of business. As more and more businesses adopt 
them, his prospect list grows smaller. dnd the hazard 
for every unprotected bank account increases! 

Todd Greenbac Checks are prepared by a secret 
process involving interlocking designs in several colors. 
The intricate pattern which results defies duplication. 
And concealed beneath it are hundreds of impressions 
of the word “void.” At the first touch of acid or ink 
eradicator, the sensitive surface of the check disappears, 
the “voids” flash out and the check is canceled forever. 

Todd Greenbac Checks are actually personalized cur- 
rency. Their manufacture is carefully guarded. Every 
sheet of Greenbac paper is registered and handled only 
by bonded employees. Every scrap is accounted for and 
burned daily. Checks are made up only to individual 
order and delivered under seal to the customer. No one 


else can possibly secure blank Greenbac paper for 


Trade Wy Mark 


counterfeiting your checks. Both counterfeiting and 
alteration are covered by insurance. 

Business and banking houses everywhere use Todd 
Greenbac Checks almost as much for their handsome 
appearance as for the protection they afford funds in 
transit. They create an immediate impression of dis- 
tinction. Yet they cost little more than ordinary checks. 

Phone the local Todd Office for a demonstration of 
Greenbac’s unique self-canceling feature. Or mail the 
coupon below. The Todd Company. Protectograph Divi- 
ston. Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers of the Protectograph, 
Super-Safety Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks. 





THE TODD COMPANY, Protectograph Division 8-30 
1137 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me further information about Todd Greenbac Checks. 


Name 





Address_ 


Business 


Ee Oe aa 
TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 
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a new home of the Baltimore 
Trust Co., 500 feet in height, is 
Baltimore’s largest and most impos- 
ing structure. It stands in the very 
center of the city’s business and 
financial district. 

The main banking room is almost 
200 feet in length, extending the full 
distance of the building. It is one of 
the largest undivided banking rooms 
in the world and is hailed by many 
critics as a masterpiece of artistic 
treatment and architectural beauty. 

The lower floor, devoted to public 
space and customer’s counters, is 
treated as a base and the chief archi- 
tectural motif of multi-colored 
marble columns begins above this 
base, at the level of the first mezza- 
nine floor, reaching 50 feet upward 
to a rich polychrome ceiling. The 
bank floor is as interesting as any- 
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Taylor & Fisher: Smith & May, Baltimore, Architects 


The main banking room of the Baltimore Trust is distinctive for its unusual size. ‘‘iron lace” decoration and interesting 
mosaic floor. This room extends the full length of the building and is undivided. The lower floor is devoted to public space. 


The Halls Of Finance 


The Baltimore Trust Co., Baltimore 


Salient Features 


1. Main banking room is one 
of largest undivided banking 
rooms in the world. 


2. “Iron lace’ is used as 
decorations. 


3. The board room is mod- 
eled from Florentine palaces. 


thing in the building, offering a re- 
markable study in marble mosaic. 
Throughout the banking room are 
highly decorative touches of wrought 
iron grille work. This ‘‘iron lace’’ 
frames the teller’s cages and is 
worked into the base of customers’ 
desks and railings, but it finds its 
most artistic expression in the large 
day gates which guard the entrance 


to the bank from the building lobby. 

Around the first mezzanine floor 
are grouped the executive officers 
and the desks of various department 
heads. The other floors oceupied by 
the bank are devoted to clerical 
quarters, storage and filing space. 

The board room, a work of art in 
itself, is located on the fourth floor. 
Instead of the hardwood paneling 
and parquetry, usually found in 
such rooms, this board room is rem- 
iniscent of the Florentine palaces 
where modern banking was born, 
under the Medici and the merchant 
prinees of Tuscany. Walls of stucco, 
stone door trim, window tracery, 
wrought grilles of iron, a deep toned 
quarry tile floor and a beamed ceil- 
ing decorated in polychrome com- 
bine to produce a most unusual in- 
terior effect. 
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Washington Mutual Savings Bank 


Installs Eleven National Posting Machines 
to Handle 90,000 Accounts 


Installation of National Posting Machines in the 
Washington Mutual Savings Bank. The machine 
shown in the foreground is used for new accounts 


The Washington Mutual Savings Bank of 
Seattle is the largest bank on the Pacific 
Coast. It has 90,000 savings accounts. 


The recent installation of eleven National 
Posting Machines gives this bank complete 
equipment of the most modern machines 
for handling savings accounts. 


As a result every dollar deposited in this 
institution will be protected by the triple 
printed record of these machines . . . one 
on the depositor’s passbook, one on the 
bank’s ledger card and the third on the 
journal sheet inside the machine. 


The photograph shows the new installa- 





tion with ledger cards directly behind the 
windows, signature cards over the ledger 
cards and machines in the front counter. 


This arrangement coupled with the speed 
of operation of the machines gives the de- 
positors of Washington Mutual a new 
speed of service together with a protection 
possible with no other method. 


The protective features of the National 
Posting Machine have made it the choice 
of leading banks throughout the country 
for savings accounts. Let our repre- 
sentative in your city explain its advan- 
tages in your institution. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


World’s Outstanding Producer of Accounting Machines and Cash Registers 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE AUGUST 1930 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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Defalcations May Be Avoided 


Y considering the warning signals in handwriting 
defaulters may be kept away from temptation. 


UMAN character is a 

road between extremes, 
those of love, hate, hope, 
despair, honesty, ambition 
and the like. 

Graphology, or the science 
of reading character by 
handwriting, may be likened 
to a pair of seales, capable 
of weighing the emotions 
and accurately determining 
the favorable and unfavor- 
able impulses that dominate 
us. 


All Pen-Tracks Have A 
Real Meaning 


Michael Angelo said, 
‘*Trifles make perfection, 
but perfection is no trifle.”” 
So it is in the application of 
the principles of graphology. 
Nothing is too insignificant 
or too minute to take into 
consideration when weigh- 
ing and forming the econelu- 
sions. A simple little thing 
like a broken vowel, when 
appearing several times in a 
message, is the authentic in- 
dication of a certain amount 
of dishonesty and hypocrisy. 

This vowel when lightly 
closed, as shown in No. 1, ex- 
presses moderation in the 


By BERTHA W. HALL 


Graphologist, Chicago 











giving of trust and confi- 
dence, as well as in the im- 
pulse of generosity. It is the 
most common formation, 
since most individuals are 
age.”’ 

The ‘‘a’’ which is closed with au 
extra motion of the pen (No. 2), 
shows extreme caution, some reti- 
cence and the generosity which 
responds only to the appeal of logic. 
The distinction between these two 
formations is that the tightly closed 
letter ‘‘a’’ (No. 3) expresses aggres- 
sive cautiousness and resistance to 
influence, while the lightly closed 


letter ‘‘a’’ (No. 4) shows natural 


‘*aver- 
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Sample No. 5 is a sure sign of the defaulter who is usually 
not a crook, but a person who cannot resist the temptation 
of large sums. The other samples are explained in the text. 


caution which is not consciously or 
deliberately so. 


The Broken “‘a”’ 


The letter which shows a curious 
break in the continuity of the stroke 
at the bottom (No. 5) shoull engage 
the attention of all individuals, espe- 
cially where money is concerned. It 
shows an unnatural love of large 
sums of money, and is the sign of the 
peculiar weakness of human beings 
which causes them to be tempted, 


not by any especially small 
thing, but large ones. Per- 
sons who write broken ‘‘a’s’’ 
usually break their ‘‘g, 
**o”’ and ‘‘d’’ as well. They 
are the individuals who do 
away with trust funds of 
many thousands of dollars; 
who embezzle large amounts, 
and often seize huge quan- 
tities of cash. 


oh] 


These people seldom in- 
vent fake mining schemes 
nor are they the ‘‘big’’ con- 
fidence men. They do not 
deliberately steal and are 
almost never swindlers. Their 
difficulty is that of over- 
whelming temptation. So 
long as they are not tempted 
with quantities of money, 
they are as honest as the or- 
dinary person. 





As a rule, their personal 
characters are good, being 
seldom vicious in their 
habits. When they take the 
money for which their hands 
are ever itching, they seldom 
seatter it in riotous living, 
and often do not seem to 
know just what to do with it 
after they get it. Statistics 
have proved that such stolen 
funds are used most fre- 
quently in speculation and 
gambling, either on the races 
or in the market. 





This letter indicates real 
mathematical talent and that is why 
such writers automatically drift into 
positions of trust—unfortunately 
into the very jobs where the weak- 
ness which besets them will have 
plenty of exercise. 

Bank employers should, for the 
protection of their institutions, learn 
at least this one graphological sign. 
It is so unmistakable and ean be ree- 
ognized, even by the novice. This 
formation is alwavs spontaneous and 


(Continued on page 42) 
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The Best Investment 


| Ever Made’ — 


HIS trite expression from a practical farmer 

who purchased a Case Tractor some time 
ago reflects a common experience of users of 
Case farm machines. This kind of experience 
is assured, as far as possible, for all Case ma- 
chines by their inbuilt quality, adaptability 
to all diversified farm conditions, and the 
dependable service facilities provided by the 
Company and Case dealers. 


Since efficient machines are essential to any 
profitable farming enterprise, their purchase 
is not only a necessary investment, but one 
which local bankers can well encourage. Many 
bankers are now facilitating the purchases of 
farm machines by handling the farmers’ notes. 


Bankers are taking increasing interest in the 
financing of farm equipment. They find there 
is no safer or more profitable use for bank funds 
than in local financing of such necessities as 
will enable the farmer to increase his earning 
power. 


Jj. I. CASE CO., Inc., Racine, Wis. 


QUALITY MACHINES 
FOR PROFITABLE FARMING 





The Case Line now in- 
cludes a machine for prac- 
tically every field oper- 
ation. Every Case product 
is of the latest and most 
efficient type and of the 
highest quality. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE AUGUST 1930 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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Good Will From Collections 


(Continued from page 8) 
spection, he explained that the bond 
had been given him in payment of 
a bill. It was a registered bond and 
the assignment was missing. ‘‘Do 
you know, I never looked at the thing 
beyond noting its face value. Liberty 
bonds are so common, their worth is 
never questioned and I guess I was 
rather surprised to get the particular 
bill paid at the time.” 

Further conversation brought out 
the fact that the doetor had _ pos- 
sessed this bond several years and 
while he had overlooked procuring 
the necessary assignment, the regis- 
tered owner moved his residence to 
Sweden. Now things were getting 
complicated. An attorney had been 
consulted. His opinion was that an 
expense of $25 would be entailed be- 
fore he would be possessed of infor- 
mation sufficient to circumvent the 
rigid restrictions imposed by our 
government toward making the bond 
negotiable. The doctor was willing 
to bear the expense, but he could not 
understand the total absence of pro- 
gress after several months. 

I, also was quite ignorant as to 
what means to employ, knowing that 
the regulations provide for such as- 
signments only before the recognized 
agents as National or State banks or 
trust companies and their foreign 
branches. No American bank had a 
branch in Sweden. 

Fortunately the doctor possessed 
the address of the man whose signa- 
ture was so much desired and he 
readily consented to our request that 
we be allowed the pleasure of accom- 
plishing gratis that which the at- 
torney had been unable to do in ex- 
pectation of sufficient reward. 

Our efforts met with suecess. The 
bond went over the sea and was back 
again in less than six weeks, carrying 
with it elaborate documentary ev- 
idence as to genuineness of assign- 
ment by registered owner. And 
Uncle Sam approved the transaction 
by an exchange to a coupon or bearer 
bond. 

Our information was readily sup- 
plied by the Federal Reserve Bank, 
and the drafting of a letter of in- 
structions to a bank in Sweden is no 
more difficult than to write home for 
money. They read English over 
there, and write it too. 


Services To Other Departments 


While claiming for the collection 
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department first rank as a medium 
for expressing services of a varied 
and practical nature with respect to 
the general public, let us not over- 
look the fact that the same depart- 
ment can render invaluable aid to 
the rest of the bank. Many borrowers 
will have given notes to outside con- 


Instead of following the usual routine, the Blue 
Book was consulted and ‘$3,000 saved for a 
woman and a new account secured for the bank. 


cerns and these notes will come in 
for collection. How are they taken 
care of? 

Many customers earry accounts 
with merchants scattered over a wide 
territory. Some of these merchants 
find it necessary from time to time 
to remind the debtor of his obliga- 
tion. This is usually done by draw- 
ing a sight draft. How many of 
these drafts are received during a 
fixed period against one certain in- 
dividual or corporation, and what 
attention is accorded such demand 
for settlement. 


Collections of large sums of money 
are not uncommon. Many times tlie 
prospective recipient of proceeds has 
made no commitment regarding re- 
investment. Particularly in view of 
the fact that most banks now main- 
tain an investment department, the 
collection manager can render a 
double service by the simple expe- 
dient of making the proper official 
aware of the possibilities for sale of 
good securities. We have had many 
experiences of the kind, and it de- 
veloped that, but for a casual sugges- 
tion, the funds would have been put 
in other channels, and as it seemed 
to us at the time, might have led to 
ultimate regret on the part of the 
investor. 


To set himself up as an authority 
on investments is a risky undertak- 


ing, even for a banker. There was 
the lady who purchased a certain 
bond from an outside dealer. It came 
to us with draft attached for collee- 
tion. The lady paid the draft in cash 
and when the bond was handed her, 
surprised us with the query: ‘‘Now 
tell me, is this a good bond?’’ Re- 
spectfully, we declined any comment, 
saying it was difficult to determine. 
And to prove the contention made 
above as to safeguarding other peo- 
ple’s money, let me repeat, if proof 
is indeed needed, the next remark by 
the well-meaning if misguided lady 
investor: ‘‘ What, can’t you tell if a 
bond is good by looking at it?’’ 


Search Out Initiative 


(Continued from page 10) 
alone will suffice, as in time, they be- 
come a matter of regular routine. 

Employees are constantly watch- 
ing their superior officers, and the 
throb of the latter will be felt 
throughout the entire institution. In- 
difference to banking progress, atten- 
tion to personal affairs more than to 
the bank’s, harsh and abrupt manner 
of dealing with the public are all re- 
flected in the employee. If the of- 
ficers are constantly driving away 
business, the employee may do the 
same. 

It is well, then, that both official 
and employee come to the under- 
standing that if it were not for 
‘‘annoying’’ patrons, there would be 
no job for them; and that in each 
contact he is dealing with the very 
life blood of the institution and the 
controlling factor in his destiny. 

Training and edueation are valu- 
able but it is the education and ini- 
tiative that we develop by doing our 
work that counts the most, teaching 
us to do as well as talk, and to make 
our words and actions one color. 

Corporations today are setting 
an unprecedented premium on ini- 
tiative. At no time in the history of 
finance have the opportunities been 
ereater for the individual to forge 
zhead. The increasing momentum of 
gigantic industry is forcing banking 
interests to merge and keep pace, 
thereby causing a demand for the 
specialty man. The secret of initia- 
tive is the mastery of your particular 
line plus the determination to put it 
over. When a man with initiative 
cannot do a thing one way he will do 
it another. When others would quit, 
he begins. 
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The Land Looker 


CROSS prairies and through 

timberland, where lights in 

new homes twinkled at dusk, trudged 
the land-looker of pioneer days. 


Back of him, in temporary quarters 
at a frontier settlement, was his fam- 
ily; ahead of him lay his opportunity 
to get a home. 


No soldier under Caesar, no “dough- 
boy” under Pershing, ever marched 
with a heavier burden. 


A long rifle, an axe, an auger, a win- 
dow sash with panes in place and a 
huge knapsack, made of heavy bed- 
ticking and crammed with clothing 
and provisions—those were among 
the accoutrements of the land-looker 
as he pressed on into the wilderness. 


He sought good plow land. Finding 


JOHN DEERE FARM EQUIPMENT 


Leader in Quality for nearly a Century 


it, he located his quarter-section, 
built his pre-emption shanty, and 
lived in it the three days necessary to 
hold his claim for a year. Then, back 
more than a hundred miles to the 
frontier village and his family. 


Soon his emigrant wagon was on the 
westward trail—an ox-drawn wagon, 
making six milesaday. Boys trudged 
behind the wagon, driving milch cows 
and pigs. Mother sat in the front 
seat lulling the baby to sleep. Father 
strode, with long whip in hand, and 
long rifle in convenient grasp, beside 
the oxen. Stored back in the wagon, 
were the household goods—home- 
made furniture, home-made bedding, 
home-made clothing, spinning wheels, 
loom and crockery. In a coop, at the 
rear, were a half-dozen chickens. And 
swung up tightly to one side of the 


wagon was that symbol of civiliza- 
tion, chief reliance of the pioneer 
farmer—a John Deere plow. 


Days and days of slow travel, and 
then— 


—a new home-light beamed the mes- 
sage of achievement across the prai- 
rie at dusk; another family was es- 
tablished, ready with the John Deere 
plow to win a prosperous farm from 
the wilderness. 


3 8 


Thus, long ago, in the hearts of pio- 
neers to whom a good plow meant 
everything, the seeds of good will for 
John Deere were planted—good will 
that extends today to John Deere 
equipment for practically every farm- 
ing operation. 
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Keep Loans From 
a 
“Souring 
(Continued from page 23) 

has many more ways of protecting 
himself in the ease of the small bor- 
rower but a big coneern ean get into 
a weak position just as quickly and 
the amount involved is considerable. 
However, the same factors will be 
found influential in causing a ‘‘sour”’ 
loan to a farmer, merchant or small 
business man. 

Take for instanee, the automobile 
dealer who is looked upon in many 
quarters as an example of a poor 
eredit risk. What is the cause of 
this condition and what can be done 
to eorrect it? 

Examination of hundreds of auto 
dealer lines shows that the following 
is the typical situation of the poor 
eredit risk : 

1. Weak financial strueture. 
Many unsuccessful enterprises do 
business on a shoe string with in- 
sufficient working capital and small 
net worth with inventory and _ re- 
ceivables sometimes worth 'ess than 
fiftv cents on the dollar. 

2. Managerial ineapacity. Many 
unsuccessful proprietors are pri- 
marily salesmen. They know little, 
or nothing, of costs. They do not 
departmentalize and control ex- 
penses. They do not know how to 
charge correctly for services rend- 
ered. They either drive away busi- 
ness by excessive charges or render 
unprofitable free services. 

3. Ineffective organization. 
Sometimes proprietors do not know 
how to organize for effective sales, 
let alone the performance of the 
other functions that such businesses 
often assume. Though personally a 
good salesman, he may not have the 
sapacity to select and direct others 
so as to accomplish maximum re- 
sults. 

4. Economie limitations. Even 
at this time when automobile lines 
are fewer in number and _ better 
standardized than ever before, the 
make of ear handled by the dealer 
is a distinet economic advantage or 
disadvantage and this must be prop- 
erly evaluated. The dealer’s fran- 
chise or contract may also be a 
source of handicap or benefit. If 
the manufacturer repeatedly over- 
loads the dealer, that is a serious 
handicap. 


How ean automobile dealers be 
financed with safety? 

Reduce the risk to the minimum 
by insisting on security, chiefly in 
the form of chattel mortgages on new 
cars on the floor or in the warehouse. 
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To offset the red tape connected with 
the withdrawal of ears from a bonded 
warehouse, certain finance organiza- 
tions are offering a blanket bond at a 
slightly higher rate, which enables 
the dealer to withdraw and substi- 


v Vv 


Organization Policies 
Essential to Success 


1. Concentration on the real 
objective. 


2. Consideration of all essen- 
tial functions. 


3. Proper coordination and 
control of functions. 

4. Efficient processes, sys- 
tems or methods of work. 


5. Permanency and flexibil- 
ity of organization. 
6. An organization pared for 


efEciency and a balanced over- 
head. 


v v 


tute other new ears so long as the 
amount of the bond is not affected. 

The only criticism of this is the 
possibility that the fastest moving 
models will be taken out so that the 
cars up as security consist largely of 
slow moving models on which a re- 
duction may have to be made in order 
to move the stock. 


More Work From The 


Same Force 


More effective than trusting to the 
virtue of effort itself is the exeeutive 
attitude of assuming that the fellow 
who needs prodding is the fellow who 
could not do the job even if he re- 
sponded to the prods. The wide- 
spread faith in the usefulness of 
simple stimulation to work harder 
needs to be supplemented to a large 
extent—perhaps even supplanted— 
by the faith that if you have the right 
man for the job he will not need the 
stimulation —Donald Laird. 


The main thing about a book is 
not in what it says, but in what it 
asks and suggests. The interroga- 
‘ion-point is the aecusing finger of 
orthodoxy, which would rather be 
denouneed than questioned.—Horace 
Traubel. 





Divided Credit May Be 
Unsafe 
(Continued from page 24) 

this sort we have done has 
where the farmer had sufficient cash 
on hand to pay one-half the cost of 
the machine. We have then earried 
the other half liquidating this just 
as rapidly as possible. 


been 


Financing Through The 
Dealer 


Where the farmer does not have 
sufficient financial standing himself 
to make it safe for us to take his 
notes direct, we then usually work 
through the machinery dealer, hav- 
ing the note made to the dealer and 
discounting it for him. In this ease, of 
course, we must satisfy ourselves 
that the machinery dealer is finan- 
cially responsible for the notes we 
take on his endorsement, in ease they 
are not paid when due. This metho | 
of financing is more profitable to the 
bank beeause we get a discount that 
enables us to earn more on our money 
than where we make the loan direct. 

Usually, the rate of interest on the 
note, when the machinery dealer 
takes it. is 8% and we get an addi- 
tional discount of 1% per month. 


Consultation With Farmers 
Important 


If a farmer does not show a state- 
ment that is good enough, we some- 
times lend him the money with a 
mortgage on his machinery and crops 
or on live stock he may own, as secur- 
ity. Although we have done financ- 
ing of this sort, we have not as yet 
had to repossess any chattels that 
were mortgaged to us. 

In case a farmer needs money to 
buy power equipment and cannot 
satisfy us, either with a financial 
statement or with chattel mortgages 
or with the dealer’s endorsement, we 
like to advise with him as to what 
outside souree to use. If he will talk 
with us frankly on this subject, h 
does not jeopardize his credit at our 
bank like he would if he acted inde- 
pendently, for we then know exactly 
what he is doing and are in a better 
position to judge what line of credit 
to give him otherwise. 


Out and out failure is a 
teacher for many men. It is only the 
man without stamina who is dis- 
couraged by it, whom failure inures. 
Red ink has improved many corpora- 
tions. 


good 
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GEORGIA MARBLE Buildings 


retain their youth and hold their tenants 














Tue New York Trust Company’s New Uptown 
Buitpinc, §tTH AvENUE AT 57TH STREET 
Cross & Cross, Architects 





When banks and trust companies build their own build- 
ings, Georgia Marble is frequently selected as the most 
fitting material. A fine Georgia Marble building becomes || 


a land mark—it takes on an ageless dignity that com- 





mands respect—attracts business to the institution, and 


tenants to the office floors of the building. 


The GEORGIA MARBLE Company .- Tate, Georgia 


1328 Broadway 814 Bona Allen Bldg. 648 Builders’ Bldg. 622 Construction Industries Bldg. 1200 Keith Bldg. 
NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO DALLAS CLEVELAND 
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Wetherill Saves A Business 


(Continued from page 17) 
made a decision. I’m not going to 
ask you for a loan at all, because I 
don’t need a loan. I’m not going to 
enlarge my plant—I’m going to sell 
it and go out of business. ’’ 

‘‘Why what’s the matter?’’ asked 
Cliff, startled. 

‘*Well,’’ Perkins explained, ‘‘ you 
told me to go out and analyze my 
market, and I did, and from all I 
can see I can’t make grinders and 
sell ’em in the market at a profit.’’ 

‘“What makes you think so?’’ 
asked Cliff. 

Perkins leaned back in his chair 
and sighed. 

**Cliff,’” he said, ‘‘the first thing 
I learned was this—farmers in some 
states and in some districts are ever 
so much more prosperous than they 
are in others. In the prosperous sec- 
tions some of them could afford to, 
and would, buy grinders at my pres- 
ent price—$150. But the probable 
sales in those few prosperous sections 
would not be enough to warrant my 
going into volume production, and 
even if I just increased present pro- 
duction enough to sell in those special 
territories, my sales commissions. as 
you pointed out to me before, would 
more than eat up my profit.’’ 

Cliff Wetherill was silent for a 
moment. 

‘“How cheap would a grinder have 
to be in order for you to have a good 
average farm market ?’’ 

‘* About $85,’’ Perkins answered, 
**And that’s impossible.’’ 

‘*Well, supposing it weren’t im- 
possible,’’ Cliff went on, ‘‘how many 
$85 grinders do you think you could 
sell in five states in one year?”’ 

‘‘The district naturally divides 
into 12 sales territories,’’ Perkins re- 
plied, ‘‘and on an $85 basis I figure 
that each salesman could sell in a 
year as many grinders as I sold here 
three years ago, before the demand 
had begun to be filled. That would 
mean that my gross sales would run 
almost $340,000. ’’ 


A Way Out Is Discovered 


‘*There!’’ exclaimed Cliff Wether- 
ill, slapping his knee, ‘‘that’s your 
starting point. 4,000 grinders at $85, 
total $340,000. Now, Charlie, you’ve 
got definite factors to work from. 
Let’s get down to business. First of 
all, you can tell pretty well what 
your sales expense would be—eall it 
roughly 20%. You can estimate 
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pretty closely what vour overhead 
will be. You can tell almost exactly 
what your cost of materials is going 
to be. You also know what profits 
you want to get out—say at least 
8% net on your total capital invest- 


What Is Your 
Chance of Being 
Held Up? 


S IN the past, our inves- 
tigations show that 
nearly all bank crimes are 
crimes of opportunity, the 
criminals attacking where 
preventive measures are 
neglected or police power is 
inadequate. Bank burglars 
continue to pick weak vaults 
or safes to crack, bandits 
strike where resistance is 
weak or ineffective. 
JAMES E. BAUM 


Deputy Manager, American Bankers 
Association, Protective Committee 


ment. Well, add up what you know 
it is going to cost you for sales, over- 
head, profit and material—subtract 
that from your total—and what you 
have left will represent the produc- 
tion cost which you will have to meet. 
Then figure out how you can manu- 
facture 4,000 grinders a year within 
that cost.”’ 

‘*But I can’t do it,’’ said Perkins. 
‘*T know I ean’t.”’ 

‘*How do you know?”’ asked Cliff. 
‘* What kind of additional machinery 
were you planning to put into your 
plant es 

‘*Why.’’ said Perkins, ‘‘I’d add 
three more units like my present 
ene.”’ 

‘*Has it ever occurred to you,’’ 
Cliff suggested, ‘‘that on the basis 
of a volume of 4,000 grinders you 
could throw out what you’ve got, and 
put in one new unit of semi-auto- 
matic machinery that would do the 
whole job?”’ 

‘‘What sort of semi-automatic ma- 
chinery ?”’ asked Perkins. 

‘My gosh, I don’t know,”’’ an- 
swered Cliff. ‘‘I’m a banker, not a 
machine tool man. Go down to Chi- 
cago and find out, and find out, too, 
whether you can’t scale down the 
size of your grinder or the amount of 


material that’s going into it. See if 
you can’t simplify its design. See if 
you can’t make it in fewer parts. 

‘*You’ve got a definite sales dol- 
lar. You allot a certain amount of 
that to commissions, a_ certain 
amount to profits, a certain amount 
to overhead, a certain amount to 
materials, and a certain amount to 
production. Some of those items are 
fixed, and all you have to do is to 
juggle the variable ones until you 
come out at 100%. That’s what’s 
known as budgetary control.”’ 

* * * * 


Some weeks later Charlie Perkins 
came into Cliff Wetherill’s office, 
carrying under his arm a long roll 
of blue prints. 

‘‘Here’s the design for the semi- 
automatic machinery, Cliff!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I’ve got it all worked out. 
I ean do it. I can sell grinders at $85. 
Now how about that loan?”’ 

‘*You don’t want to borrow the 
money to buy that machinery, 
Charlie,’’ Cliff said gently. 

‘*Because,’’ Cliff went on, ‘‘you 
aren’t going to be able to pay it back 
—at least not for a long time. The 
money to buy that machinery should 
not come from a loan—you should 
get it in the form of new capital. 
What you need to do is to incorporate 
that plant of yours and sell enough 
stock in it to the other business men 
in this town so that their money will 
buy the new machinery. After 
you’ve done that, and after the ma- 
chinery’s bought and installed, the 
Blithville National will give you a 
standard line of credit sufficient for 
ordinary operating purposes.”’ 


Cliff Asks For A Director’s Job 


Charlie Perkins groaned. 

“*Cliff,’’ he said, ‘‘if I’d ever 
known what I was getting into—to 
whom am I going to sell stock, and 
how do you go about incorporating 
a company ?’’ 

“*Oh,’’ Cliff said, ‘‘go and see Ezra 
Jennings and Clark Reed and John 
Plum—and talk to Ed Huml the next 
time he visits here—and sound out 
Sam Atkins—I think they’!] be will- 
ing to ride along. Harry Frew will 
take care of your incorporation—he’s 
our lawyer. And by the way, if 
you’ve got any of your stock left 
over, I might take a little of it my- 
self, and I’d rather like to serve as 
one of your directors—that is, unless 
you object to having a banker on the 
board !’’ 
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Market building of Stone-Tile— concrete masonry 
—at Sunset Boulevard and Doheny Drive, Los Angeles. 
Sidney T. Rogers, Architect; Albert Davies, Contractor. 


There can be character 
in a grocery store - - 


Concrete masonry and good architecture save “ordinary” business structures from 
being commonplace. Making honest use of a practical material, the skillful 
architect can develop a design of pleasing simplicity, character, and dignity. 


Very often, the use of concrete masonry effects economies in construction cost, 
and it definitely protects the property investment by providing substantial walls 
that are enduring — requiring little maintenance — and firesafe. 

Business structures of concrete masonry thus yield a maximum income. They 
attract desirable tenants, and keep them. They improve the community. Investi- 
gate its many advantages. Complete information supplied on request. 


PORTLAND CEMENT <c‘ssociation 


33 WEST GRAND AVENUE 
Concrete for permanence and firesafety cHICAGO 
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Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


Condensed Statement, June 30, 1930 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 
and due from Banks and Bankers....... $ 431,164,354.72 


U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates. . 213,441,517.80 
Public Securities 43,300,047.28 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities ' 50,157,186.64 
Loans and Bills Purchase 1,117,034,903.51 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 882,827.49 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches... 1,853,833.25 
Credits Granted on Acceptances.......... 144,595,517.85 
ee ee EE era 14,500,969.71 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable. 13,727,128.03 


$2,038,458,286.28 


LIABILITIES 


Capital.. 
Surplus Fund.... 
Undivided Profits .......... 


........$ 90 000,000.00 

. 170,000,000.00 

. 36,385 493.51 
$ 296,385,493.51 
335,040.00 
41,350,000.00 


Outstanding Foreign Bills ................ 
on UE DEE PORE: 
Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 
Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc.......... 
Federal Funds Purchased 
Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold 
OD ios ies Sy Sites onan ASR Rode 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
PRUE. o. caktc se ds core eee eee S 
$1,276,024 581.48 
103.305,258.00 1 379 329,839.48 
$2,038,458,286.28 


12,156,964.00 
40 ,000,000,00 
6,608 247.04 
144,595,517.85 


117,697,184.40 


Outstanding Checks...... 

















I derive a great deal of good from reading THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY. I am very glad that we 
have such a good magazine to read. There is no 
doubt but that we are all more alert to the opin- 
ions of others now and I believe it has been a 
benefit to all of us that we have deviated from 
those set ways we used to have. 


G. JACK JONES 


Cashter, Bank of Lincoln County, Elsberry, Mo. 




















Liberal Surplus Essential 
(Continued from page 9) 
banks is the establishment of an 
adequate contingent liability fund 
to take care of possible losses. 

It has been my experience that 
banks with an adequate secondary 
reserve in the way of marketable 
securities and assets which may be 
easily and quickly turned into cash, 
have weathered the storms of finan- 
cial depression under all conditions 
and have come out with flying colors. 

It is neither a safe, sane, nor con- 
sistent thing for any bank to boast 


| of the large amount of its loans. 
| With real estate values (which a few 


deeades ago set the relative values of 
other loans) constantly changing, 


| real estate loans should be carefully 


geuarded. Better to offend a would- 
be borrower by saying ‘‘No,”” than 
to be compelled to make an involun- 
tary farmer out of yourself. 

Another thing which has caused 
trouble in my state is the matter of 
overbanked territory. Because one 
bank sueeeeds in a territory, it is no 
reason that the second bank will suc- 
ceed. Ambition may go a long way 
toward establishing a _ bank that 
somebody’s son, or somebody else’s 
son-in-law may have a place as 
cashier or vice president, but it takes 
a lot more than ambition to aceumu- 
late the material out of which divi- 
dends are declared. 


Defalcations May Be 
Avoided 


(Continued from page 34) 
simply cannot be written by one 
whose nature is opposed to the traits 
mentioned. It denotes deliberate mis- 
representation, dissimulation and 
falsehood. 

Knowing this graphological rule 
and applying it is not a complicated 
matter; its application by employers 
and personnel managers will prevent 
many of our big defaleations. 

The writer of the occasional broken 
‘*a.’’ is often the super-salesman, if 
he loops his lower consonants ; such 
a one also makes an excellent execu- 
tive, if the writing is small. In such 
positions these writers are depend- 
able, and reliable. Just as long as 
they are kept from the money vaults, 
away from currency and out of 
large resources, they are entirely 
trustworthy. This does not apply to 
the individual who breaks all of his 
small a’s; for him there is no cure. 
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15th ANNUAL CONVENTION 
FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


SEPTEMBER 17-20 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


@ The 15th Annual Convention of the Financial 
Advertisers Association will be held this year 
at Louisville, Kentucky, September 17 to 20, at 
the Brown Hotel Leaders in bank, trust, 
and investment advertising and selling will fore- 
gather to discuss the most resultful ways to meet 
the challenge of the next decade. 


@ The problems of the metropolitan institution, 
those located in medium size centers and small 
cities, will be studied. The elemental problems 
as well as the latest developments will find expres- 

hree days of intensive study. 


G A balanced, forward program. 
@ A demonstration of how financial houses are meet- 


ing their fast-moving, daily changing advertising 
and selling problems. 


@ And further, an opportunity to analyze your 
advertising against that exhibited by hundreds 
of financial houses An opportunity 
to check your work against others. 


YOU ARE INVITED TO ATTEND 


A BUSINESS CONFERENCE 
THREE DAYS -- RESULTFUL 


For further information address Preston E. Reed, Executive Secretary, 231 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
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“Ring Out the Old” 


For more than half a century 
Rand M¢Nally & Company 
has published as accurate and 
complete a BANKERS DIREC- 
TORY as money, perseverance 
and skill could produce. As a 
result, more BANKERS DIREC- 
TORIES ( BLU’ BOOKS ) are sold 
than all similar publications 
combined. 


A word to the wise is sufficient. 





Antiquates 


the OLD 


HE use of an old bank directory brings constant annoyance 

from returned items, necessitating a double demand on your 

valuable officers’ time. The thousands of vital bank changes 
in the new July 1930 BANKERS DIRECTORY (BLUE BOOK) completely 
antiquates your present bank directory. 


Five hundred and seven banks that were listed six months ago 
are no longer in existence. And that is but one small division of 
the important changes recorded in the new BLUE BOOK. 


In the face of present day banking conditions, your bank cannot 
afford to be guided by the now erroneous data in an old directory. 


The value of all past bank directories has vanished into thin air. 
Modern banking developments make an up-to-the-minute BANKERS 
DIRECTORY an absolute essential. Use the coupon below and keep 
your bank functioning at top notch efficiency. 


Rand M¢€Nally & Company 


536 S. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 


THE LARGEST PUBLISHERS OF BANKING PUBLICATIONS IN THE WORLD 


Rand M¢Nally & Company, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. , 
I want a copy of the forthcoming July 1930 edition of the BANKERS / 
DIRECTORY just as soon as released from your Bindery (approximately 
September 15). I will pay the $15 on receipt of the invoice for same. 


ee ee ee ek ee ee, As. Sn - 





FAN ah NS ea eh chit A RE 8.7 oA tare maha oe SOT. 
ee ea Te Bee sou oes E WORLD OVE 
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Questions Concerning Wills 


(Continued from page 14) 


been disposed of by the written will. 


This rule is based upon the proposi- 
tion that a written will can only be 
revoked by writing, and to permit 
the nuncupative will to cover the 
property designated in this case 
would constitute a clear violation of 
this rule, since P had previously 
given all his property to his brother 
A when he executed his written will. 
(Rodgers v. Rodgers, 53 Tenn. 6 
Heisk 489) 


Prevent Contest By Cutting 
Off Contestant 


Q. The will of P provided that 
if any beneficiary contested the same, 
he or she should thereby forfeit all 
rights under the will, and the por- 
tion so forfeited should be added to 
that of a named charity. Will such 
a provision be enforced, in the event 
of an unsuecessful contest by a 
legatee ? 

A. Yes, by the apparent weight 
of authority. However, in some 
states provisions of this kind are not 
enforced, where a contest is made in 
absolute good faith, on the ground 
that such provisions are not for the 
best interests of the public. (Re 
Bratt 32 N. Y. S. 168 Wright v. 
Cummings, 108 Kan, 667, 196 Pac. 
246 ) 


Cost Accounting and Internal | 
Audit Practicable For The | 


Savings Bank 


By THOMAS H. SANDERS, Ph. D. | 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Cost accounting analysis shows how best 
to conduct your business; which accounts | 
are profitable and which are not; whether | 
better results can be obtained by building 
up the present accounts, or by getting new 
ones; and if your business is handled as | 
economically as possible. 

The elements of cost include (1) the cost 
of earrying the account on the books; (2) 
the activity or item cost; (3) the interest 
allowed; and (4) the general overhead 
charge. Find the cost of accounts having 
balances under $5, under $10, $50, and so 
on, calculating on varying degrees of ac- 
tivity. 

The internal audit system is your pro- | 
tection against speculation and embezzle- 
ment. This system consists of relating, at 
strategic points, the two aspects of each 
transaction, and of re-checking the primary | 
records of proceedings. 


| 
| 


These cost and audit figures are reached | 
with so little difficulty that there is no | 
exeuse for any bank not having this sub- | 

| 


ject well in hand. } 
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vistas in the largest single 
banking room in the world— 
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Resources over $300,000,000 
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BANKERS TRAVEL SERVICE | 
ENCOURAGE TRAVEL ° | 











Twenty-eight glaciers, great and small, clothe Mt. Rainier—rivers of ice with many of the 
characteristics of rivers of water, pouring at times over precipices like waterfalls, rippling 
and tumbling down rocky slopes—veritable noisy cascades rising smoothly upon hidden 
rocks to foam, brooklike, over its lower edges. 


Mt. Rainier National Park Furnishes 


eceitaaat tase ascent 


TE srs 


2 MS ae 


dl 


Winter and Summer Every Day | 


— NATIONAL PARK is en- 
tered through a great log gateway. 
Here rangers are stationed and a stop 
must be made for registration. This for- 
mality is soon over, and the auto coach 
continues along the dancing Nisqually 
River. Longmire Springs in a picturesque, 
miniature mountain valley comes into view, 
the site of National Park Inn and Long- 
mire Hotel. After a good meal there is 
time for viewing the bubbling springs, 
numbering about 40. From the inn porch 
there is an incomparable, near view of the 
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mountain, its glistening dome only eight 
miles distant by straight line. Above its 
forest throne it rises 11,700 feet, some days 
appearing very near and again seeming 
distant, according to atmospheric condi- 
tions. 

Nisqually Glacier, five miles from the 
springs, is the next stop. This ranks amon: 
the wonders of the world. Its edge is a 
wall 400 feet high across the valley. In 
this ice mass a great cave yawns and from 
it gushes the torrential Nisqually River. 
At intervals there are great crevices and 


caverns in this and other glaciers which are 
objective for hiking parties. Their roofs 
and walls melted in fantastic shapes, these 
eaves are beautiful and mysterious. At 
times, and according to the light, the ie 
appears tinted in pastel hues. 


Cataracts Thunder, Glaciers 
Roar at Rainer 


It is logical to think of glaciers as great 
cold ice masses, without life or motion. 
True, they usually move so slowly they 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Every North Coast Limited Pullman is NEW 


The New North Coast Limiteds 


The newest and most luxurious of railroad satisfaction of travelers between Chicago, 


passenger equipment has just been placed the Twin Cities and the Northern Pacific 
in service of the North Coast Limiteds for the Coast. All cars operate on roller bearings. 


For Western travel information, address 
E. E. Nelson, 298 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 
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-In These Areas: 90% of the Best ‘% 
Individual Bank Customers and Prospects 


In the districts indicated on the map 
by the “Magic Carpet” live the 
families who are prominent in 
social, commercial and civic life 

in Washington. Here live the people who enjoy the best that life affords. 
They travel extensively for they have the means, the leisure and the 
inclination. @ There is no better time to call bank services to their 
attention than when they are about to travel. Their affairs must be 
managed for them — they are prospects for securities management, safe 
deposit, silver storage and trust services. There is no better method of 
approach to these prospects than by developing A. B. A. Cheque sales, 
for they must come to the bank to buy their cheques. You reach them at 
the right time and in your own office. @ And while your customers are 
away your contact with them is maintained, for they are reminded of 


your bank every time they see its name on their A. B. A. Cheques. 


A-B-A CHEQUES FE: 
CERTIFIED 
OFFICIAL TRAVEL CHEQUE OF AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 





















SECURE YOUR LOANS 
TO MANUFACTURERS 
With Warehouse Receipts Covering Their Inventories 
Through the Lawrence System 
of Field Warehousing 


“Certified on Checks—Lawrence on Warehouse Receipts” 


Members American Warehouseman’s Association 


JAWRENCE WAREHOUSE ( OMPANY 

















A. T. GIBSON, President 
One La Salle Street 37 Drumm St. W. P. Story Bldg. 
Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 


403 Hoyt St., Portland 
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conform with this conception. But at times 
they lose their inanimate aspect and be- 
come roaring, tearing giants, noisily grind- 
ing their way over rocky terrain. You hear 
the thunder of many cataracts at Rainier 
and you may also, perchance, hear the 
roar of glaciers. Nothing could better 
demonstrate the relentless, immutable 
forces of Nature, working through the 
centuries, building up, tearing down, trans- 
forming. 

Upward the road winds from Nisqually 
toward Paradise Inn. Suddenly, filling the 
view directly above the road, Narada Falls 
glisten. Seen through overhanging trees, 
the impression one receives is expressed by 
the name ‘‘ Narada,’’ which means peace. 
The highway grade is still upward, until 
Paradise Valley is reached at 5,750 feet. 
How intoxicating the air seems here! For 
many, physical exertion like climbing or 
hiking becomes less wearisome. The spirits 
roar buoyantly. 


Meadows here seem one huge bouquet of 
flowers. Hence its name—Paradise. What 
a beautiful place for a hotel—and here it is, 
Paradise Inn, nestling at the foot of a 
great mountain. Conforming with its 
alpine setting, it is a chalet of the Swiss 
type. It boasts the unique distinction of 
being located at the terminus of Paradise 
Glacier, said to be the only glacier in the 
world reached by an auto boulevard. Hos- 
pitality dwells in this big home-like lobby, 
with its great fireplaces and rustic log 
rafters. At the end of busy, exhilarating 
days out of doors there are evenings of 
gaiety—dances, fires roaring up the broad 
chimneys, chats beside the hearth. Some- 
times big bonfires are built and outdoor 
entertainments are held. 


Climbing Mt. Rainier Great 
Experience 


It is a great experience to climb Mt. 
Rainier, but as the minister said about 
marriage, it is something to be undertaken 
advisedly. Mastering the mountain is 4 
feat for hardy adventurers. Naturally, 
only a fraction of Rainier’s visitors make 
the trip. However, if you do want to at 
tain one of the highest places in the world, 
climb Rainier. That’s the advice of many 
who have done it. They declare that it 
transcends all other experiences of the out- 
doors. About two days are required for 
the climb. Jovial Swiss guides lead the 
way with ice axes, ropes and all other 
necessary equipment. Usually the start is 
made in the afternoon so as to reach before 
dusk Camp Muir, a shelter house erected 
by the government at an altitude of 10,000 
feet. It is constructed of rude stone—the 
only building material obtainable at the 
place. There the party may rest during 
the hours of darkness. 


As soon as dawn breaks the party arises 
and after partaking of scant refreshment 
is on its way to the peak. Ordinarily the 
saddle above Gibraltar is not reached until 
10 o’clock. From Gibraltar there remains 
only a long snow slope to climb, but this is 
often very fatiguing. The rim of the south 
crater is usually reached about 11 o’clock. 
It is always bare of snow. Shelter from 
the high gales may be found behind the 
great rock blocks on the crest. Those hav- 
ing the strength and will, may go on to 
Columbia Crest, the snow dome that con- 
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stitutes the highest summit of the moun- 
tain. 

After that there is the descent, requir- 
ing caution but much less time. Usually it 
js easily made in five to six hours. A hearty 
yodel from the guides as the party nears 
the Inn, notifies guests of the return of the 
party and everyone rushes out to watch the 
summit climbers make their triumphant 
return. 

Wild life in Rainier is most interesting. 
Bears often wander in from the forests te 
the roadside and eat from the hands of Hg 
motor passengers. Elk frequently appear HE surround- 
-_ at the steps of the Inns, unafraid of visi- ing features 
: tors. Fleet-footed deer may be glimpsed are 50 arranged 
erossing the trail ahead of you and if you that attention is 
hike to Chenuis Mountain or hike or ride focused on the 


en 


vault in the new 
building of the 
Glenside Bank 
and Trust Com- 


over some of the many trails you may 
fortunately see a mountain sheep looking 
down at you from a sharp, overhanging 
ledge. 

With all these charms it is easy to under 


pany, Glenside, 
Pa. 
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4 4 stand why the registry roster at Ranier 
t § National Park increases from season to ‘ 
, : season. It is one of several great national d ) B G 
4 playgrounds right along the ~t of travel- ——— an Our USINESS vows 
3 ers going over the scenic Northern Pacifie 7 ‘ ‘ ’ 
" pot you happily pie ‘t re pene ACH — customer who is favorably impressed by a bank’s 
f vacation trip, you will never forget ‘‘The new building, becomes somewhat “banking minded” and is 
e & Mountain That Was God.’’ very likely to take some action which adds to the bank’s business. 
e a It cannot be proved by logic, but time and again it has been proved 
3: in practice, that people so affected will go out of their usual paths 
is Railroads Make Switzerland to further the interest of the bank that provides such a building. 
. Sports Accessible That the new building works to the bank’s benefit is easily 
f | ie Dies Seni ane observed. Just how, or through what channels, is more difficult to 
a § . : trace. It may be that a modern vault, by sheer glistening tonnage, 
y renieg et, =e 8 
e- It is not so long ago that the only visitors rsuades those whose greatest desire is safety. Architecture, by its 
yr which the Jungfrau had were the hardy eauty alone may attract others. There are still others who want to 
and daring climbers who picked up the share in whatever is most progressive. 
' gauntlet flung in their faces by her glisten- ‘ ‘ ‘ 
ing peaks and battled up her ice-covered There areas many ways for new business to trickle in as there 
q slopes. are people favorably impressed by the new building. A population 
_ Nowadays, the thrill of such an ascent of but a few thousand holds a flood of potential trickles, more than 
t. is seldom felt. Alpen stocks and rope coil enough to make the new bank building a profitable investment. 
ut are left at home and I use the rack and 
m oh ; 
pinion of the Jungfrau Railway. If any- 
a one thinks that this change has robbed the TILGHMAN MOYER COMPANY 
Z oo yronge of en ap ep thrill, I have The Design, Construction and Equipment of Bank Buildings 
‘3 only to say: Try it and see for yourself. 
r It is a dream adventure de luxe. From ARCHITECTS « ENGINEERS 
a, Eigergletscher Station, at a height of - HMAN 
ny ly ight Guiend Sot T looked denn tats F*? ERIENCE has proven that all new ™ Morss Cosmas, Allentown, Pa. 
it the ae : ’ “tn : bank buildings do not meet equal public Gentlemen: Without obligation, please mail 
yawning crevasses of the Eiger Glacier, dah ae . oe 
it- At J ‘ sate cake response. In “‘Building the Bank for Busi- me a copy of the booklet “Building the Bank 
, ungfraujoch, the air is crisp from the ” the di d. This boo foe Business.” 
or unmelted snow above me. At 11,342 feet I | %@%, M7 reasons ave discussed. is book- ; 
: Ager ote Magen, let holds the gist of our experience, drawn 
he am on the roof of Europe, carried there by , oo Name: 
er | : : > ~ | from years of producing bank buildings 
2 ae the highest railway in the world. If I had paar es tir 
“a to depend on stock and rope, I might come We ae a The Address: _______ és = 
= here once in a lifetime; today I can come Il bring i es 3 : ae 
or every time I pass through Interlaken. ie aie ee 
“ Winter Sports in Summer 
wn 
ng Many people want to go to Switzerland 
for the winter sports, but are unable to 
ses arrange for winter vacations long enough 
mt yg gle ~" Byes ae ae I have read your articles on handwriting, written by 
-he su —if they . ° 
til [| know where to find them. The best place Bertha W. Hall and published in THE BANKERS 
co. te is the Jungfraujoch, at the end of that MONTHLY, with decided interest and would like to 
is | Se et te plunging through the delve deeper into the subject. Could you suggest a vol- 
ath art of the mountains. : . . is 
= Of afaptoe ny ume which would be a reliable guide that I could pur 
ne course, with the Jungfrau so accessible, and chase? Any assistance you could give me on the subject 
the the ski-runner too will find all his wishes will be duly appreciated. 
av- fulfilled there. Ski-joring with a team of HARRELL H. HARRIS 
to husky polar dogs provides a new thrill. Cage 10, Capital State Savings Bank, Chicago 
on- ese dogs are expertly trained. If you 
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More than 500,000 stockholders 


More than half a million 
people own American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company stock- 
an army of stockholders larger 
than that of any other company 
in the world. 

The average holding is 30 
shares, and no single holder owns 
as much as one per cent of the 
total shares outstanding. Stock- 
holders are located in every state 
of the United States and in many 
foreign countries. 

The relationship of the tele- 


BELL TE 


phone business to its owners is 
perhaps the most intimate of 
that of any large corporation. 
Virtually all of these stock- 
holders are users of its service. 
Twenty per cent of them are 
Bell System employees. 

The telephone organization is 
definitely committed to a policy 
of giving the best possible serv- 
ice at the lowest possible cost 
consistent with financial safety. 

May we send you a copy of our 
booklet,‘‘Some Financial Facts’’? 


EPHONE 


SECURITIES CO. Inc. 


195 Broadway, New York City 
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Safeguarding Customers’ Confidential 


Business 


HEN you telephone to custom- 

ers do you broadcast to listeners 

the fact that he has renewed a note, 
or discussed other confidential 
matters? If so—why not give con- 
sideration to pro- 

vision for phone 

privacy by using 

the Hush-A-Phone? 


Hush-A-Phone for 
standard desk 
phone. Snaps in- 
stantly on the) 
mouth piece. 


For the “‘FRENcH’”’ Phone 
WE ANNOUNCE THE 


NEW HUSH-A-PHONE 


— is a beautiful object in bake- 
lite having the appearance of a 
desk clock, and functioning as a 
phone silencer. Space does not per- 
mit of illustration. We will be pleased 
to send literature on either model. 


just Write 


‘Please send literature on “French” 


Model ( ) Regular Model ( ).” 
HUSH-A-PHONE CORPORATION 


43 West 16th St., New York City 
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take a ride with them over the glaciers, a 
small bark will mean that you are ap- 
proaching a small crevasse, a violent bark 
means that a more dangerous crack is in 
sight. 

Such experiences would be shared by 
very few people, if it were not for the 
railroad and the comfortable Berghaus 
hospitality ready with a warm fire and 
good dinner after a strenuous day in the 
snow. 


Flowers On The Jungfrau 


While descending the Jungfrau this 
morning to Interlaken, via Grindelwald, 
enjoying the thundering roar of the sum- 
mer avalanches and the tinkling cowbells 
in the valleys, I began to take notice of 
the huge variety of wild flowers about me. 
Up to the very edge of the snow, the 
grasslands were decorated with every color 
—large blue violets as beautiful as their 
pansy cousins, forget-me-nots in millions, 
convolvus, butter-cups and daisies, fox 
gloves, gentians, clover and cornflowers, 
thistle blooms tall and rugged, and ane- 
nomes, shy and hidden, and above all, miles 
upon miles of wild azaleas or alpenrosen, 
as they call them here. 

Every tramper we passed, man or woman, 
had a bunch of alpenrosen tied to their 
alpenstocks, fastened to their hair or in 
their hats. Nowhere did I see in this region 
the far-famed edelweis, though it can be 
bought in the stores at Interlaken. My 
guide, the famous Fritz Steuri, told me 
that he was glad it could not be found 
there, as it grew only amid and was one 
of the signs of soft and brittle rocks. 
‘*The more edelweis, the more accidents,’’ 
he said, and guides are always wary of the 
ledges and crannies where it grows. 


Three Miles On a Bob Sled 


Three miles of bob sled run, now under 
construction at Murray Bay, Quebec, will 
set a world record for this type of winter 
sport. The famous runs in Switzerland are 
seldom more than a mile and a half or two 
miles in length but at Murray Bay the bob 
sled teams will this year flash down three 
miles swinging from east to west around 
high banked turns, across open country 
and down wooded hills. Sixty men built the 
new run under the supervision of W. F. 
von Allmen, Director of winter sports at 
the Manoir Richelieu. 





The Bank For Little Folks 


By Mark A. Hanna 


Early in the year 1854 a small 
gathering of public-spirited citizens 
of the City of Boston met and organ- 
ized The Boston Five Cents Savings 
Bank. 

The purposes in the minds of these 
men are best expressed by quoting 
an editorial from the Boston Herald 
under date of May 1, 1854. 


A Bank For The Million 


The Boston Five Cents Sav- 
ings Bank will commer ee receiv- 
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ing deposits at No. 32 School 
Street, this May-Day morning. 
at 9 o'clock. The office of the 
Bank is under the Universalist 
Meeting-house, nearly opposite 
the City Hall. Any poor man or 
poor woman—any poor boy or 
poor girl—anybody that can get 
five cents, can deposit in this 
bank and become a capitalist at 
onee, and enjoy all the satisfae- 
tion which the consciousness of 
being a capitalist to that amount 
is capable of bringing to them. 
Moreover any rich person, old 
or young, male or female, may 
deposit any sum of money they 
may have, from five cents to one 
thousand dollars, and feel the 
utmost assurance that their 
treasure will be safe..... 


These Policies Still In Force 


During the 76 vears that this bank 
has existed the policies laid out by 
its founders have been followed. 








Everything in this department is arranged for 
the convenience of the children—low counters, 
proper personnel, and so on. 


Modern innovations have been 
added but still true to its first prin- 
ciples, The Boston Five Cents Sav- 





ings Bank by the establishment of | 


“The Bank for Little Folks’’ in a 
branch office recently opened in 


Jamaica Plain, has taken a strong | 


und effective step toward impressing 


the importance of saving on the | 


minds of children. 

Low counters, exactly the right 
type of attendants, national and state 
flags, art objects reminiscent of the 
best in national figures and events. 
and ‘‘grown up’’ passbooks and book 
banks made a direct and attractive 
appeal. 


| 
So successful has this ‘‘Bank for 


Little Folks’’ become that, within the 
first month, over 1,000 youngsters 
opened accounts from five cents up. 





National City brings you 
complete financial service— 
world-wide in scope. 





If your customer has a 
difficult investment 
problem...supplement 
your judgment with 


National City counsel. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 





BONDS + SHORT TERM NOTES + ACCEPTANCES 

















In Atlanta— 


THE FULTON NATIONAL BANK 
affords a service embracing every depart- 
ment of modern banking. Your collec- 
tions will receive our prompt attention. 





ATLANTA- GEORGIA 
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YALE BANK LOCKS 


Tue First National Bank, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., has equipped its 
1100 safe deposit boxes with Yale 
Concealed Indicator safe deposit 
locks No. 3705C. 





Halsey, McCormack & Helmer, Inc., N. Y. C. 


The country’s finest safe : ; : 
Architects and Bank Engineering 


deposit vaults are equip- 


ped with YALE Locks, 1), t.014 Safe & Lock Company, Canton, Ohio 


Builders of Vault Equipment 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO., STAMFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 





YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 





WHY NOT 


MAKE THAT FARM PAY? 


The DO-WELL Agricultural Service, Inc. 
SPECIALIZES IN FARM MANAGEMENT 


More than 10 years extensive experience in the handling 
of large acreages of land. 

We also make inspections—locating the “leaks’’ and 
recommending proper methods. Other services include 


“Organization Surveys,” appraisals, Farm Accounts, etc. 


J. M. DOWELL, President , 
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Fuchs Puts The True Handclasp 
Into Bank Advertising 


‘‘We have had letters indicating 
that out-of-town manufacturers who 
received our handelasp folder are 
very much interested in a St. Louis 
connection’’ says Frank Fuchs, ad- 
vertising manager of the First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis, in com- 
menting on results secured from a 
practical folder recently mailed. 

On the envelope was printed the 
name of the man to whom this folder 
was sent with the words ‘‘ Privately 
Printed For.’" The cover of the 
folder is a picture of two hands 
clasping each other and on the cuff 
of one is printed ‘‘First National 
Bank In St. Louis.’* On the cuff of 
the other is printed the name of the 
man to whom the folder was sent. 

It is obvious that a piece of mail- 
ing matter like this could not be 
overlooked and certainly would not 
be placed aside without due consider- 
ation being given to its message. It 
is very evident that this is exactly 
what happened, because Mr. Fuchs 
says, ‘‘this folder was sent to a list 
of manufacturers and distributors, 
and judging from the numerous let- 
ters we have received commenting 
upon it, it had an unusually fine 
effect.”’ 

‘“This material was used as a fol- 
low-up to our recent booklet featur- 
ing our Directorate. We are positive 
the returns will more than justify 
the expense and the effort involved.” 


Outside Viewpoint Helpful 


A large New York bank corpora- 
tion knows the value of fresh eyes 
and new ideas. They have engaged, 
at an almost fabulous salary, a young 
man of 33, who is to co-ordinate the 
work of their branches and simplify 
many of the cumbersome details. 
Did they get some one for this work 
who had been in banking work all 
his life? The first he had seen of the 
inside workings of a bank was after 
he had been hired! They did not 
want a man for this important job 
who had certain habits of thinking 
about bank work. 

A very peculiar thing is that one 
of the first changes he ordered made 
was one that had been suggested by a 
22-year old clerk 18 months before. 
The young clerk’s chief laughed at 
the proposal. It was inevitable, he 
thought, that for the first three days 
of each month the group would have 
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to work almost 20 hours a day to 
summarize and verify their foreign 
clearances. The outside consultant, 
however, without knowing what the 
young clerk had suggested, ordered 
almost exactly the same change, with 
the result that a fan-fold system is 
now used and that a perpetual bal- 
ance and verification is maintained 
with less human effort than the old 
system demanded. 


The less people speak of their 
greatness, the more we think of it.— 
Bacon. 


executives tire themselves 
out emotionally through indecision. 


Some 


How To Advance As A 
Banker 


(Continued from page 13) 

Only a short time ago a lady, who 
has worked for several years in a 
downtown bank, had the misfortune 
to get a very serious infection in her 
eye. This was caused by rubbing the 
eye with her fingers, which carried 
the germs from the checks she had 
been sorting that had just come from 
the teller’s eage. If she had only 
taken the precaution to wash her 
hands before touching her eye, this 
dangerous infection would no doubt 
have been prevented. , 


It is not necessary for me to go 
into detail to tell you how to safe- 
guard your health. Suffice it to say 
that any person who works in a closed 
room day after day must have some 
form of exercise in order to keep his 
mind and body from getting stale 
and sluggish. 


This is especially true of the em- 
ployee who is busy every minute of 
the day in receiving deposits or pay- 
ing out money, because he can not 
relax one minute while he is on cage 
duty for fear that he will make an 
error which might mean a big loss to 
him or the bank. His mind is kept at 
a high tension continually and it is 
imperative that he seek some diver- 
sion when his work is done, or else 
he will be a mental wreck in a very 
short time. 


During the winter months such 
sports as skating, skiing, volley ball, 
hand ball and bowling are fine, and 
not too strenuous. 
of course, the usual out-of-door 
sports, such as golf, tennis and swim- 
ming, help to keep one physically fit 
and mentally alert. 





In the summer, | 
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CHANGEABLE 

WINDOW 
DISPLAY 
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READ BETWEEN THE LINES 


LARGE 


but not too large to give a personal service 
to more custome’s than any other bank 
in St. Louis, and having earned 


EN 0U GH 


national recognition to be used as a depos- 
itory by the United States Government 
and more than a thousand banks outside 
of St. Louis, and with enough invested 
capital ($17,998,297.46 at the last 
call) to be able at all times 


TO SERVE ANY~ 


while, as a member of the Federal Reserve 
System and a direct member of the St. 
Louis Clearing House Association, always 


STRONG 


enough to pass regular examinations by 
the F eral Reserve examiners and the 
Clearing House examiners as well as 
the State examiners, and withal, 


EN 0U GH 


in total resources pi apd at the 
last call) to take high rank among the 
big banks of the United States, and 


TO PROTECT ALL 


who entrust their business...big or little...to 


Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company 


Locust ~ Eighth~ St. Charles 


Mich meas) 





“Ohe Newest 
Thing in 
Bank Signs 


Write for literature and prices 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


New York City 
San Francisco 


Boston Detroit 
Los Angeles 
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This Book Will 


Help Eliminate Bank Failures 


BANK SECONDARY RESERVE AND 
INVESTMENT Po.icies By Paul 
M. Atkins. Published by Bank 
ers Publishing Co., New York. 
Cloth, 144 pages, $2.50. 

The matter of secondary 
been finding an increasing prominence but 
printed information was found to be sur- 
prisingly scarce, so Dr. Atkins of Ames, 
Emerich & Co. undertook the investigation 
of which this book is the result. 

‘The reason why banks need secondary 
reserves,’’ the author begins, ‘‘is to pro- 
vide liquidity for the bank, and at the 
same time to help to maintain its earning 


reserves has 


power.’’ 

The bank failures which have taken place 
during the past 8 years have emphasized 
the importance of liquidity in the secondary 
reserve and have demonstrated that banks 
have not been entirely successful in main- 
taining the degree of liquidity and the 
earning power necessary for them to meet 
their obligations to their depositors, their 
ecmmunities and their stockholders. 

The banker’s problem is, ‘‘ How to apply 
tlie funds available so as to solve the prob- 
lem of maintaining both adequate liquidity 
and earning power. He must place a cer 
tain amount in local loans and discounts 
in order to serve the community. The re 
mainder of his funds he has available to 
invest in bankers’ commer- 
cial paper, call loans and bonds of many 
different kinds, after setting aside the 
necessary primary reserve. 

‘“*The answer to the problem is found in 
the establishment of a secondary reserve 
and an investment account. The establish- 
ment of these accounts does not introduce 
new and different assets into the portfolio 


aeceptances, 





of a bank. It is rather in the organization 
of the assets ordinarily held by banks in 
due proportion and accord with a definite 
policy, having as its object adequate liquid 
ity and satisfactory earning power. 

‘*Basie factors underlying the establish- 
ment of the reserves of a bank include: 
the amount of the deposits of the bank and 
their distribution between time and de- 
mand deposits, the distribution of the size 
of the deposit accounts, the ebb and flow 
of funds as represented by the fluctuations 
in the amount of deposits, local loans and 
discounts, bankers’ acceptances, commer- 
cial paper and bonds of various kinds, and 
finally the elass into which the bank falls 
because of its location.’’ 

The three which control the 
composition of the secondary reserve ac- 
count are: safety, liquidity, which may be 
further defined as marketability with price 
stability, and yield or income. 

Dr. Atkins then takes up each item that 
is eligible for inclusion in the secondary 
reserve and analyzes it on the basis of 
these three factors. 


factors 


Distributors of Secondary 
Reserve 


Of vital importance is the distribution 
of the secondary reserve. This varices 
aceording to the kind of bank. For Country 
3anks, a distribution as follows is recom 
mended: 

Call money, commercial paper, 

called bonds, bankers’ accept- 
ances U. S. Government secur- 


RG: wccetatbndateduiacda tae 50 
State and municipal bonds....... 10 
Public Utility bonds ........... 12% 


MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 
= 


A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities 
for the transaction of banking business of every 


description. 


It has offices in the Atlantic Liners 


“ Aquitania” “Berengaria” “Mauretania” 
and with affiliated banks operates over 2500 
branches in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 


The offices in Poultry and at 196 Piccadilly are 
specially equipped for the use and convenience of 
American visitors in London. 


= 


Head Office: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
Overseas Branch: 122 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
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bonds and 


Railroad 
trust certificates.............. 12% 


equipment 


Investment trust debentures, in- 


100% 
For Reserve City Banks the following 
distribution is outlined: 
Call money, commercial paper, 
called bonds, bankers’ accept 
ances, U. S. Government secur- 


Pee Cee ee ee 60 
State and municipal bonds...... 10 
Publie utility bonds ............ 10 
Railroad bonds and equipment 

CEUGE COTEIMORUOD nck vce esees 10 
WOE MONEE) Soxcaccted nse evens 10 

100% 
For Central Reserve City banks Dr, 
Atkins suggests: 
Call money, commercial paper, 


called bonds, bankers’ accept- 


ances, U. S. Government seeur- 


Me Su Siva stenebecaees 70 
General list bonds. ............. 30 
100% 


The distribution of the investment ae- 
count is the next problem which engages 
Dr. Atkins’ interest, then its composition 
He continues with: 

‘*It should be evident that the guiding 
policy to be pursued in developing the in 
vestment account of a bank should be to 
incorporate in it assets which are safe 
and at the same time will add substan- 
tially to the earning power of the bank.’’ 


Finally Dr. Atkins comes to the last 
word in the title of his book, ‘*‘ policies.’ 

‘*Bank reserve and investment policies,’’ 
he says, ‘‘depend in the first instance on 
a careful and painstaking analysis of the 
actual position of the bank. In the second 
place, it is essential for the bank officials 
to have a clear idea of the aims which they 
are seeking, the goal which they are desir 
ing to reach. The third step is the formula 
tion of the bank’s policies, starting from 
the situation revealed by the analysis and 
directing them toward the 
sought. 


objectives 


In conclusion: 

‘*The major part of this book is to pre 
sent the results of research in the field of 
bank reserves and investments in such a 
way as to be of assistance to bank officials 
in formulating policies in regard to their 
bank reserves and investments of such a 
kind as will enable them to attain the ob 
jectives which they have in view.’’ 


Recent Books 


THE MEANING OF Money by Hartley 
Withers. Published by E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Ine., New York City, 293 pages, 
cloth, $2.20. The author presents clearly 
the new theories and problems of money 
that have developed out of the World 
War, and he explains not only how 
America has risen to her present com- 
manding position of wealth and power, 
but what effect it has had on the inter- 
national world of finance. 


THE Economics oF BRANCH BANKING by 
Bernhard  Ostrolenk. Published by 
Harper & Bros., New York, 201 pages, 
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Cloth, $3.50. The advantages and dis- 
advantages of branch banking as op- 
posed to unit banking are here covere:l 
in detail. A concise history of the branch 
banking movement affords a background 
against which present and future de 
velopments may be measured. 


TESTS OF A FOREIGN GOVERNMENT BOND by 
Ernest Minor Patterson, Ph. D. Pub- 
lished by Payson & Clarke, Ltd., New 
York City, 224 pages, cloth, $2.50. This 
book is an analysis of the various factors 
entering into an understanding of the 


credit of foreign governments and henee | 


the relative positions of their securities. 


ForEIGN BANKING Systems Edited by 
H. Parker Willis and Benjamin H. Beck 


hart. Published by Henry Holt & Co., | 
Ine., New York City. Cloth, 1241 pages, | 


$7.50. A concise but ¢omplete deserip- 
tion of the banking systems of sixteen 
nations. 


THE ART OF BUSINESS THINKING by H. G. 
Schnackel. Published by John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., New York City, 147 pages, 
Cloth, $2.50. This book answers two per- 
tinent questions: 1. What do we do 
when we think? and 2. What should be 
done to improve our thinking? 


INVESTMENT TrRUSTS—American Expe- 
rience—by W. H. Steiner. Published by 
Adelphi Co., New York. Cloth, 316 
pages. An analysis of what the trust is, 
the lines along which its development is 
proceeding and how it came to follow 
these rather than other lines. 


CORPORATE EARNING POWER by William L. 
Crum. Published by Stanford University 
Press, Stanford University, Calif. Cloth, 
342 pages, $5. Report of the findings of an 
analytical examination into the corpora- 
tion statistics regularly published by the 
United States Treasury in its annual 
compilation, Statistics of Incomes. 


INVESTMENT BANKING by H. Parker Willis 
and Jules I. Bogen. Published by Harper 
& Brothers, New York. Cloth, 514 pages. 
This first book to discuss intensively the 
subject of investment banking has a 
point of view which is practical and 
concrete, while giving the broad economic 
background essential to a proper under- 
standing of this field of banking. 


INDUSTRIALS: Their Securities and Or- 
ganization by Sterling H. Bunnell. Pub- 
lished by MeGraw-Hill Co., New York. 
Cloth, 327 pages. ‘‘ When you know how 
successful industrials manage their op- 
erations, and plan ahead for the future, 
you will be better able to select your in- 
vestments wisely, and to assist intelli- 
gently in improving the operating 
methods of industrials in which you are 
particularly interested.’’ 


How To Write, (Meeting the Needs of 
Everyday Life) by John Mantle Clapp 
and Homer Heath Nugent. Published by 
The Ronald Press Co., N. Y. Cloth, 544 
pages, $5.—A book designed to meet 
the practical requirements of men and 
women who wish to develop their ability 
to put their thoughts into written form 
80 as to accomplish specific purposes 
with less effort and with greater effee- 
tiveness. 








OUR OFFERING LIST WILL BE MAILED REGULARLY UPON REQUEST 


G M AC obligations 


enjoy the protective background of highly liquid assets, with 
credit factors widely diversified in region and enterprise. Long 
regarded as a national standard for short term investment, they 
have been purchased by thousands of banks, institu- 
» tions and indiyiduals the country over. 





available in convenient maturities and 
denominations at current discount rates 





GENERAL Motors 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


’ OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Executive Office -° BROADWAY at 57TH STREET ~ New York City 





CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS - OVER $66,000,000 


We have been subscribers to your good journal for 
quite a few years and read it with a great deal of inter- 
est and so do our directors. 


J. T. EXNICIOS 


President, The Departmental Bank, Washington, D. C. 


The Only Vault and Safe Protection 
Which Does Not Need Outside Help Is 


CHEMICAL WARFARE GAS 


Lake Erie-Anakin-Protex Gas Systems have saved 153 Banks from 
actual attack of the yeggs in addition to 9 United States Post 


Offices and literally hundreds of Jewelers and Mercantile Vaults 
and Safes. 


Over 20,000 Installations in the United States. 


The only Gas Vault Protection System Approved by Un- 
derwriter’s Laboratories and recognized by all Standard 
Insurance Companies for Burglary Insurance Discount. 


The Only Gas System recognized and adopted by United States 
Treasury Department for Post Office and Treasury Vaults and Safes. 


No Successful attack has ever been made on our 
Underwriter’s Approved Vault System of Chem- 
ical Warfare Gas and Relocking Mechanism. 





WHY NOT GET THE FACTS TODAY? 


ANAKINE!PROTEX 


BURGLAR- PROOF PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT 


DIVISION OF 
THE LAKE ERIE CHEMICAL COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO,U.S.A 
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WHO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 








The Terminal Tower of Cleveland at night. Cleveland has many attractions interesting to the bankers 


Edward A. Seiter New 
President of Ohio Bankers 


Association 


Edward A. Seiter, vice president of the 
Fifth Third Union Trust Co., Cincinnati, 
has been elected president of the Ohio 
Bankers Association for the ensuing year. 
George H. Dunn, Akron, was chosen vice 
president and Oscar D. Miller, Massillon, 
was reelected treasurer. 

Officers of the Ohio Division of the 
American Bankers Association were elected 
as follows: Allen B. Whitney, member of the 
Executive Council, 8. C. J. Zeigler, Atlas 
National Bank, Cincinnati, vice president 
for Ohio; Russell H. Tompert, president, 
Winters National Bank and Trust Co., 
Dayton, vice president State Bank Divi- 
sion; S. G. W. Merz, executive vice presi- 
dent, Central Depositors Bank and Trust 
Co., Akron, vice president Savings Bank 
Division, and Earl C. Rohn, trust officer, 
Old National City Bank, Lima, vice presi- 
dent National Bank Division. 
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who will attend the A. B. A. Convention. 


J. RODNEY BALL, chairman, publicity 
committee, Morris Plan Bankers Associa 
tion Convention, announces that the 1930 
convention is to be held at Poland Springs, 
Maine, September 15-16-17. 


Sperling Directs Production 
of A. B. A. Promotion Material 


An unusual type of promotion material 
is being sent to 20,000 members of the 
American Bankers Association urging them 
to attend the annual convention of the 
organization at Cleveland, Sept. 29-Oct. 3. 
Each piece, mailed at intervals of about 
three weeks, is original and produced espe- 
cially for the oceasion. Each stresses the 
benefits of attendance at the convention. 

The campaign was produced by the 
Seaver-Brinkman Advertising Agency of 
Cleveland under the direction of I. I. 
Sperling, assistant vice president of the 
Cleveland Trust Co., a member of the con- 
vention publicity committee in charge of 
direct mail promotion. 


Transamerica Expands 


Considerably In Six Months 


Since January 1 of this year, Trans- 
america Corp., New York City, and sub- 
sidiaries have increased their stock owner- 
ship in the Bank of America N. A. and in 
Bancamerica-Blair Corp. from 50.9% to 
59.35%, aequired 100% control of the 
Occidental Life Insurance Co., purchased 
a substantial, though minority, interest in 
General Foods Corp., taken over control of 
the First National Bank of Portland, 
Oregon, and obtained, by interchange of 
shares, an important minority interest in 
Union des Mines, one of the outstanding 
commercial banks of France. 


Of consolidated net profits of $67,316,000 
for 1929, representing approximately $3 
per share on the stock in the hands of the 
public on December 31, about one dollar 
eame from interest, dividends and other 
current resources and two dollars from 
profits on underwritings, sales of securities, 
and so on. 
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“Mergers” Important A. B. A. 
Convention Topic 


Prominent among the questions to be 
discussed at the coming convention of the 
American Bankers Association in Cleve- 
land, September 29th, is that of mergers 
and their attendant problems of personnel. 
The tendency toward mergers which has 
been evident during the past few years has 
raised several major problems, all of which 
will be presented by speakers at the con- 
vention. 

Branch and group banking, long an ac- 
tuality and rapidly increasing in import- 
ance, will be discussed at length at the 
convention. In addition, investment trusts, 
corporate trusts, and the question of bank- 
ing profits and how to obtain them will be 
included in the program. . 


First National, Chicago 
Celebrates 67th Anniversary 


Melvin A. Traylor is the sixth president 
the First National Bank of Chicago has 
had in the 67 years of its existence. Pre- 
vious presidents were Edmund Aiken, 
Samuel M. Nickerson, Lyman J. Gage, 
James B. Forgan and Frank O. Wetmore. 


On July 1, 1930, the bank celebrated the 
anniversary of its founding, which occurred 
on July 1, 1863, the same day that the 
battle of Gettysburg began. The bank 
opened with seven employees and an initial 
eash capital of $205,000. The first published 
statement of conditions showed total re- 
sources of $479,000. Since that time, capi- 
tal, surplus, and undivided profits of the 
bank and its affiliate, the First Union 
Trust and Savings bank, have grown to 
approximately $75,000,000, while total re- 
sources have climbed to $600,000,000. 


Murray Vice President of 
American Express Bank 
and Trust Co. 


Medley G. B. Whelpley, president of the 
American Express Bank and Trust Co., 
New York, recent- 
ly announced the 
election of Corne- 
lius J. Murray as 
vice president of 
the institution. Mr. 
Murray comes to 
the American Ex- 
press Bank and 
Trust Co. direct 
from the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, where 
he has been serving 
as vice president, 
having occupied a 
similar position with the Equitable Trust 
Co., prior to the merger of these two 
institutions. His election marks the first 
addition to the vice presidential staff of 
the American Express Bank and Trust Co. 
sinee it began business on April 15th last. 

After ten weeks’ operation, the bank’s 
report on June 30th showed that on that 
date it had deposits amounting to $19,192,- 
146, with total resources of $38,782,461. 





Cc. J. MURRAY 
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A BANK 
FOR BANKERS 


Prompt Collection 
and 


Clearance of Items 


All-Around Service 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY 


SSA FOURTH STREET- OLIVE O PDE ———— 
ST. LOUIS 





National Republic 
Bancorporation Enters 
Investment Trust Field 


Expansion of the National Republic Ban- 
corporation into the general investment 
trust field has been revealed by authoriza- 
tion of the issuance of an additional 50,000 
shares of the capital stock and the offer- 
ing of rights to the stockholders te pur- 
chase the stock at $17 a share in the ratio 
of one share for each ten shares held. 

‘<The funds made available through the 
sale of this stock will be used in acquiring 
a diversified portfolio of high class secur- 
ities other than bank stocks,’’ said Ward 
©. Castle, executive vice president of the 
National Bank of the Republic and secre- 
tary of the National Republic Bancorpora- 
tion. 


Central United Bank 


Increases Officers List 


C. E. Sullivan, chairman of Central 
United National Bank has announced the 
addition of two new members to the bank’s 
staff, namely, H. R. Harris, who was 
elected a trust officer and J. E. Wieser, 
assigned to the legal department. 

Mr. Harris came from the Mitchell- 
Herrick Co., investment bankers. Mr. 
Wieser has been practicing law in Cleve- 
land. 


The individual with one of his 
higher mental processes well devel- 
oped is likely to have all his higher 
mental processes well developed.— 
Donald A. Laird. 
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Your new box customer chooses his 
key from many others. 

But, until he himself breaks the en- 
velope-seal and draws the key from its 
metal scabbard, no one sees or touches 
it. And you havehissignature— incontro- 
vertible court evidence—that this is so! 

This is the added protection that 
makes the S & G Secret Key Changing 
Sealed Key Safe Deposit Locknot merely 
safe, but absolutely safe. Neither key nor 
lock can be tampered with. And even 
the renter can get into his own box only 
in the presence of the vault custodian! 

Certified pick-proof by the 


the key he chooses 


offering key 
changes which 
for practical pur- 
poses are unlim- 
ited, this S & G 
Lock is standard 
equipment for 
many of thecountry’s greatest banks. The 
vaults of the Northwestern National 
Bank of Minneapolis, for instance, are 
equipped with thousands of these im- 
pregnable little guardians. If you feel 
that your bank and its customers de- 
serve this added protection, write us. 





Underwriters Laboratories,reseton SARGENT & GREE NLEAF 


box door (no sending back to the 


Incorporated 


maker for expensive resetting) and NEW YORK - BOSTON - ROCHESTER - CHICAGO 












DATE EVENT PLACE 

Aug. 29-30 Wyoming Bankers Association Casper 
Sept. 4 Delaware Bankers Association Rehoboth 
Sept. 10-11 Indiana Bankers Association Fort Wayne 
Sept. 15-17 Morris Plan Bankers Asssociation Poland Springs, Maine 
Sept. 17-20 Financial Advertisers Association Louisville 
Sept. 29- 

Oct. 2 American Bankers Association Cleveland 
Oct. 12-15 Investment Bankers Association New Orleans 















Leonard Returns To Central 
Trust 


Arthur T. Leonard has been elected to 
succeed the late A. K. Bodholdt as vice 
president in charge 
of the Trust De. 
partment of Cen 
tral Trust Company 
of Illinois, and will 
assume his new 
duties at onee. 

Mr. Leonard jg 


not a stranger to 
the bank. He for 
merly served 43 


secretary and trust 
officer of the Cen- 
tral Trust, leaving 
in 1923 to become 
associated with Dawes Bros., Ine., as see- 
retary and treasurer, which office he has 
since held. He is a director of Dawes 
Bros., Ine., and is also vice president and 
treasurer as well as a director of Metro- 
politan Gas & Electric Company and Union 
Gas & Electrie Company. 





A. T. LEONARD 


Lonsdale Elected Director of 
Texas and Pacific R. R. 


John G. Lonsdale, president of the 
American Bankers Association, and head 
of the Mereantile-Commerce Bank and 


Trust Company of St. Louis, has had one 
more business responsibility added to the 
increasingly long list which demands his 
attention. A few days ago he was elected 
a director of the Texas & Pacific Railway. 
The railroad field is one with which Mr. 
Lonsdale long has been familiar. For a 
number of years he has served as a director 
on The Missouri Pacific. 


Barksdale Elected President 
Virginia Bankers Association 
The thirty-seventh annual meeting of 
the Virginia Bankers Association selected 
as its officers for 
the coming 
president, C. C. 
Barksdale, _presi- 
dent of the Union 
Bank and Federal 
Trust Co., Rich- 
mond; vice presi 
dent, W. 8. Irby, 
president of the 
Bank of Lunen- 
burg, Kenbridge; 
secretary, C. W. 
Beerbower, assist 
ant cashier, First 
National Exchange Bank, Roanoke, and 
treasurer, Thomas D. Neal of Richmond. 


year: 





Cc. W. BEERBOWER 


Chase Bank Opens New 
Office in Paris 


The Chase Bank opened a new Paris of- 
fice on July 1st at 31 Avenue George V. 
This new Chase office temporarily will 
oceupy the ground floor suite of the Georg’ 
V Hotel Building until its permanent 
quarters at 29 Avenue George V are com- 
pleted. The main office of The Chase Bank 
in Paris is at 41 Rue Cambon. 
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McGaughey To Head 


Illinois Bankers 


W. R. MeGaughey of the Citizens Na. 
tional Bank, Decatur will head the Illinois 
Bankers Association as president for the 
year 1930-1931. Paul 8. Abt, senior vice 
president of the Southern Illinois National, 
East St. Louis, was elected vice president 
of the association. J. A. Tubbs, president 
of the National Bank of Monmouth was 
chosen treasurer. 

A new constitution adopted created a 
new station, that of executive vice presi 
dent with many powers, and Secretary 
M. A. Graettinger was advanced to the 
title position. 

Mrs. Olive 8. Jennings, for several years 
assistant secretary, was advanced to full 
title and powers. No assistant secretary 
will be named at present. 


Kerman Elected Officer of 


Transamerica Corporation 


Fred R. Kerman, vice president in chargé 
of advertising for the Bank of Italy, has 
been elected vice 
president of Trans- 
america Corpora- 
tion, which 
holding corporation 
of the Bank of 
Italy and affiliated 
financial institu- 
tions. 

Kerman, one of 
the outstanding 
figures in bank ad 
vertising, will act 
as counsellor and 


is the 





F. R. KERMAN 


assistant to presi 
dent L. M. Giannini of Transamerica. His 
long association with A. P. Giannini has 
given him an intimate knowledge of the 
giant holding corporation, which is the 
recognized exponent of branch banking in 
the United States. 

Kerman recently spent several months in 
New York City, where he advised with 
Elisha Walker, Chairman of the Board of 
Transamerica in the organization of the 
New York offices. Upon his reeommenda- 
tion, Ralph Hayes, assistant to Ralph 
Pulitzer of the New York World, was 
elected a vice president of Transamerica 
Corporation and placed in charge of its 
publicity. 

Kerman will remain a vice president of 
the Bank of Italy and will serve on various 
committees of the bank. 


Minnesota Association 
Prepares Advertising 


A joint committee of the Minnesota 
Bankers Association and the Minnesota 
Editorial Association prepared a series of 
advertisements to be used by individual 
banks or by groups of banks in a town or 
territory. The idea ‘of these advertisements 
is to educate the public to banking serv 
iees. The advertising has a professional 
touch and it is put up in folder form. In- 
dividual bankers or association officers in 
other states might well send for a sample 
of this advertising folder. 


At Your Beck and Call 
In the 12 | 
Federal Reserve Districts 


S 


The enormous growth in the use of warehouse 


receipts in the financing of factory inventories, 


spot stocks, exports and imports has opened 


an ever-widening avenue of common interest 


among bankers and warehousemen. 


That the banker handling or considering the 


handling of warehouse receipts may have a con- 


venient and authentic source of information on 


the profitable use and legal phases of warehouse 
receipts, the Banking Relations Committee of 
the A.W.A. has appointed a member in each 
of the Federal Reserve Cities to offer free con- 


sultation to bankers or groups of bankers on 


specific problems, as well as to deliver educa- 


tional talks at meetings and conventions of 
bank executives and employees. 


S 


For information, address the 


Committee On Banking Relations 
Public Merchandise Warehouse Division 


American Warehousemen’s Association 
1761 Adams-Franklin Building 


Merger Gives Birmingham 
$72,000,000 Bank 


The First National Bank and the Ameri- 
ean Traders National Bank of Birming- 
ham, Alabama, the 


two largest banks 
in Alabama, have 
consolidated, thus 


giving the South a 
new $72,000,000 
bank. 

Osear Wells, for- 
merly president of 
the First National, 
is executive board 
chairman of the 
new bank; W. W. 
Crawford, former- 
ly chairman of the 
American Traders National is vice chair- 





OSCAR WELLS 





Chicago, Illinois 


man; J. C. Persons, president of the 
Traders, is president of the new bank; and 
Keehn W. Berry, formerly vice president of 
the First National, is executive vice presi- 
dent. 

The new bank will be The First National 
Bank of Birmingham. 


Watkins Appointed Chatham 
Phenix London Representative 


Chatham Phenix National Bank and 
Trust Co. announces the appointment of 
Gerald N. B. Watkins as resident repre- 
sentative of the Bank in London. Mr. 
Watkins, who was formerly an officer of 
the Anglo South American Trust Co. in 
this city, was for some time connected with 
the Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation in London, leaving its employ 
at the outbreak of the war in 1914. 
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“Overs and Shorts” 


If Bandits Would Only Hold 
Up Banks Like This 


Sitting at a desk in the First Na- 
tional Bank of West Alexandria, 
Ohio, late in March, were two bank 
officials. Before they realized what 
had happened, two guns were pointed 


at them and 
the command 
‘*Hands up’”’ in- 
terrupted their 
conversation. 
But instead of 
raising their 
hands, the bank- 
ers gazed at the 
guns and smiled. 
‘‘“What’s the 
matter with you 
guys? Can’t 
you see you’re 
being held up?”’ 
shouted one of 
the bandits. 
‘‘Oh, are we 
really being 
held up?’ in- 


Chase Operator—‘Chase Bank.’’ 
Customer—‘‘ Let me talk with the 
man I talked with last year about 
this time.’’ (We sincerely hope that 
he reached that particular man.) 
Chase Operator—‘‘Chase Bank.’’ 
Customer—‘‘I am expecting some 
dough. What department do I want, 
operator?’’ (We 
would advise 
the Bakery: 
however, we con- 
nected him with 
the Money 
Transfer, which 
seemed to be 
correct. ) 


THE POLICE OFFICER 


By JULIAN M. CASE 
(With Apologies To Walt Mason) 


In every bank you’re sure to see a 
police officer who stands aloof with 
dignity and speaks with Irish burr. 
His buttons shine—his badge is bright 
—his uniform is blue, in fact he’s an 
imposing sight as he looms into view. 
Upon his hip he packs a gun whose 
shot would sink a ship and on his 
chest a medal won for perfect marks- 
manship. He carries ‘‘bracelets”’ in his 
belt—a whistle on his neck which he 
would use to save the “gelt”’, should 
robbers come on deck. I think he also 
carries knives and maybe tear-gas 
bomb. At any rate he frees our lives 
of any holdup qualms. But all this 
human arsenal has ever had to do has 
been to hold the kids who yell while 
Ma ties up her shoe. 


—_—_————— 


Do Contests 
Pay? 

The Cleveland 
Trust Monthly 
publishes the 
following item: 

‘““The contest 
between Man- 
agers Sutter 


Harley L. Clarke Elected To 
Central Trust Board 


Harley L. Clarke, president of Utilities 
Power & Light Corp., president of Fox 
Film Corp. and of 
a number of other 
nationally known 
business concerns, 
was recently elected 
a director of the 
Central Trust Co. 
of Illinois, Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Clarke’s util- 
ities interests cover 
not only a_ wide 
range of territory 
in the more popu- 
lated centers of 
this country, but extend abroad to England 
where, in 1929, his corporation acquired 
ownership of the Greater London and 
Counties Trust, Limited, owning and con- 
trolling operating, companies, furnishing 
electric light and power to 95 cities and 
towns in Great Britain. 

Among the prominent subsidiary utilities 
under his control, and of which he is presi- 
dent and a director, are Interstate Power 
Co., Central States Utilities Corp., and 
Eastern New Jersey Power Co. He is a 


H. L. CLARKE 


director of Laclede Power & Light Co. 


No, sir, we cannot grant you a raise in 
salary at this time. 


But, Mr. Brown, my wife has adopted 
a budget.—Argonaut 


quired the cash- 
ier smiling. 

The bandits 
were exasperated. ‘‘Put up your 
hands and put your faces in the 
corner,’’ commanded the other 
bandit. 

‘‘T am sorry, gentlemen,’’ replied 
the cashier, “‘but you really can’t 
hold up a bank that has no money, 
ean you? This bank is in the hands of 
receivers and the vault is absolutely 
empty. Go and see for yourselves.’’ 

One of the bandits made a quick 
examination and found that the 
cashier was telling the truth. The 
two men with guns walked shame- 
facedly out of the bank. 


Patience, Thy Name Is 
Virture 


A few of the many problems which 
confront the Chase National Bank 
telephone operator daily : 

Chase Operator—‘‘Chase Bank.’’ 

Customer—‘‘Let me have Mr. 
Smith.’’ 

Chase Operator — ‘‘Which Mr. 
Smith, please?’’ 

Customer—‘The one 
with his sister.’’ 


who lives 


and McClelland 

to see who could 

raise the great- 

est number of girls is ended. Sutter 

has been eliminated on a technicality. 

‘*Up until recently, the score stood 

3 girls for McClelland and 2 for 

Sutter. But when Sutter announced 

that he had just become the father 

“of a boy, McClelland claimed a foul 

or words to that effect and is now 
declared winner.’’ 


Look Before You Step 


A busy banker was talking to a cus- 
tomer on an important deal when his 
secretary entered with a paper. The 
banker signed the paper without 
looking at it. 

His seeretary started out, then 
stopped and said, ‘‘Did you know 
that was a voucher you signed, Mr. 
Whiffkins ?”’ 

‘“‘My God!’’ said the banker. 
‘*Bring it back and let me look at it. 
I thought it was an affidavit.’’ 

stile 

Consider how few things are 
worthy of anger, and thou wilt 
wonder that any fools should be 
wroth.—Robert Dodsley. 


In the business 
of manufacturing 
envelopes, too, 
there are stand- 
ards of safety, 
integrity, relia- 
bility and fair 
dealing. 


HECO ENVELOPE CO. 
4500 CORTLAND ST. CHICAGO 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


State & TOWN 


Alabama 
Birmingham 
Carbon Hill 


Louisville 


Batesville 
California 


Glendale 
Whittier 


Florida 


Clermont 


Georgia 
Cadwell 


Savannah 


Ilinois 
Alton 


Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 


Christopher 
Du Quoin 


Elmhurst 


Pontiac 


Virden 
Indiana 

Anderson 

Anderson 


Chesterton 
Jasonville 


Westport 
lowa 
Fort Dodge 


Grinnell 
Sigourney 
Mount Hope 
Ness City 
Salina 
Kentucky 
Eminence 
Hodgenville 
Hopkinsville 
Richmond 


Michigan 
Detroit 


Ecorse 
(Detroit P. O.) 
Royal Oak 


St. Joseph 
Missouri 


Bolivar 


Bourbon 
Clark 
Hartsburg 
Higbee 
Kansas City 


Moberl 
Platte City 
St. Louis 


St. Louis 
_ Triplett 


‘Bank of Clark 


34 Mergers; 15 Consolidations; 


3 Absorptions; 8 Successions; 4 Conversions; 


14 Title Changes; 2 Purchases; 2 Reorganizations; 11 Taken over 


PRESENT NAME Former NAME 


First National Bank American-Traders National Merger 
Bank and First National 
Bank 

Citizens Bank and Carbon Consolidation 
Hill State Bank 

Barbour County Bank and Merger 
Bank of Louisville 


Citizens State Bank 


Bank of Louisville 


North Arkansas Bank First National Bank Absorbed 


First National Bank American National Bank and Merger 
First National Bank in 
Glendale 

Whittier National Trust & Home Savings Bank and Merger 


Savings Bank Whittier National Bank 


Citizens Bank State Bank and FirstNational Merger 


Bank 
Graham, Smith & Bedingfield, Graham-Sikes & Co., Succeeds 
Private Bankers Private Bankers 
Liberty National Bank & Liberty Bank & Trust Co. Conversion 


Trust Co. of Savannah 


First National Bank & Trust Alton National Bank and Merger 
Co. in Alton Citizens National Bank 

Roosevelt BankersState Bank Roosevelt State Bank and Merger 

Bankers State Bank 
— 4 Savings Bank & —_ Side Trust & Savings Succeeds 
rust 

West Side-Atlas National Bk. W on ‘Side National Bank and Merger 
Atlas Exchange Nat. Bk. 

First National Bank, Valiér Purchased 

First Bank & Trust Co. and Merger 
First National Bank 

Peoples Trust & SavingsBank Merger 
and First National Bank 

Livingston County National! Consolidation 
Bank, National Bank of 
Pontiac and Pontiac Loan 


First National Bank 
First National Bank 


First National Bank 


National Bank of Pontiac 


& Trust Co 
Farmers & Merchants State State Bank of Virden and Consolidation 
Bank — & Merchants State 
an 


Anderson Banking Co. Madison County Trust Co. Merger 
and Anderson Bkg. Co 
Farmers Trust Co. 
Citizens Bank 
Chesterton Bank Title 
Citizens Trust Co. and First Consolidation 
National Bank 
First National Bank 


Citizens Bank ‘and Consolidation 
Chesterton State Bank 
First National Bank 


Westport Union Trust Co. Succeeds 


Fort Dodge National Bank Commercial National Bank Merger 
and Fort Dodge Nat. Bk. 

Poweshiek County Nat. Bk. Citizens National Bank Succeeds 

First Trust & Union Savings First National Bank and Merger 
Bank Union Savings Bank 

First National Bank Farmers State Bank and Merger 
First National Bank 

National Bank in Ness National Bank of Ness City Title 

ity 

Farmers National Bank Farmers State Bank, Bavaria, Merger 
Ham Farmers National Bk., 
Salina 


Farmers Deposit Bank —— Bank and Farmers & Merger 
rovers Bank 
Lincoln National Bank Farmers National Bank Reorganization 
First-City Bank & Trust Co. First National Bank and City Merger 
Bank & Trust Co. 
Madison-Southern Nationa) Madison National Bank & Merger 
Bank & Trust Co. Trust Co. and Southern 
National Bank 
Guardian Detroit Bank Bank of Detroit and Guard- Merger 
ian Detroit Bank 
Peoples Wayne County Bk. Down River State Bank and Merger 
Peoples Wayne CountyBk. 
Royal Oak State Trust & Royal Oak Savings Bank Title 
Savings Bank 
Commercial National Bank & Union Banking Co. 
Trust Co. 


Polk County Bank 
Bank of Bourbon 


Taken over 


Bank of Brighton and Polk Merger 
County Bank 

Citizens Bank 

Clark Exchange Bank 

Bank of Hartsburg Farmers Bank Taken over 

Citizens Bank Yates Savings Bank, Yates Taken over 

Fidelity National Bank & Liberty National Bank and Consolidation 


Taken over 
Taken over 


Trust Co Fidelity National Bank & 
Trust Co. 
Bank of Moberly Farmers Bank, Renick Purchased 
Wells Banking Co. Farmers State Bank, Taken over 
Ferrelview 
Natural Bridge Trust Co. — Bridge Bank & Trust Title 
Shaw Bank & Trust Co. Shaw Bank |Title 


Triplett Bank Bank of Triplett Taken over 


BANKERS MONTHLY AUCOST 1930 


How CHANGED 


CaPITAL 


SURPLUS & 


Paowre PRESIDENT 


$ 5,000,000 $ 5,000,000J. C. Persons 


50,000 
40,000 


17,000 F. T. Wakefield 
12,000 F. B. Pierce 


CASHIER 


F. 8. Foster 


H. H. Morgan 
R. E. Flournay 


500,000 
200,000 
500,000 


150,000 
112,280 


70,000 J. A. Logan 


1,770C. B. Johnson 


25,020C. R. Short 


H. C. Hatterscheid 


M. A. MacLean 


C. D. Baker 


(needee eee J. F.Graham, L.K.Smith and J. B. 
Bedingfield, Ownilers. 


182,680J. P. Houlihan 


250,000.C. A. Caldwell 
50,0508. F. Flower 
100,000.H. A. Chetham 
119,180 Thos. J. Healy 


iw weikeaaa Geo. W. Ward 
150,000H. C. Miller 


Oe Per ee C. B. Tombaugh 


Capital, Sur plus and 


Profits 


85,000 ..... 


..O. R. Rohrer 


220,950|L. Myers 


C. A. McCarthy 


E. W. Joesting 
L. W. Frank 

J. V. Refregier 
Thos. J. Healy 


E. E. Shriver 


S. B. Cooper 


61,420.N. M. McCullough |C. L. White 


iat aioe Sealed . L. Jeffrey 
20,0005. S. Williams 


15,000 E. G. Davis 


iE. L. Morgan 


Ww. C. Barr 


J. 3. Morris 


25,000 
200,000 


40,000 

55,000 
250,000 
225,000 


seers ee C. E. Brenton 
38,000.C. E. Baylor 


40,000 A. W. Wilson 
87,310J. R. Geis 


50,000J. A. Crabb 
11,0000. M. Mather 
Surplus 
150,000 W. T. Tandy 


141,940B. M. Igo 


7,019,240 R. O. Lord 


C. T. Smith 


H. C. Dale 
Ww. A. Cole 
C. F. McKee 
Wm. O'Neil 


15,000 


11,480T. H. B. Dunnegan/T. H. B. Desscem. 


18,400 L. D. Viemann 
5,1208. P. Hulen 
40,380 L. Busch 
5,500 D. 8S. Hare 
1,000,000 L. W. Hall 


52,660 J. E. Lynch 
28,000:C. A. Skillman 
52,850 E. Sieloff 


98,720H. P. Riefling 
3,000C. T. Collins 


A. L. Kimberlin 
R. P. Hulen 

B. W. Busch 

E. Baker 

A. H. Smith 


A. E. Brown 
G. Wells 
L. L. Will, Treas 


F. S. Hummel 
H. R. Mayo 


(Continued on next page) 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


State & Town 


Wellston 
(St. Louis P. O.) 


Nebraska 


Fairbury 


Lincoln 
Tobias 


New Hampshire 
Nashua 


New Jersey 
Newark 


New York 
Geneseo 
Gloversville 
Irvington 
New York 
New York 
New York 
Niagara Falls 

Utica 

North Carolina 
Gatesville 


Greensboro 
Rocky Mount 


Ohio 
Centerburg 


Cleveland 


Oklahoma 
Blackwell 
Chelsea 


Clinton 
Dewey 


Frederick 


Skiatook 


Oregon 
Corvallis 


Pennsylvania 
Bedford 


Butler 
Grove City 
Kennett Sq. 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 


South Carolina 
Batesburg 


Lexington 
South Dakota 

Bison 

Onida 
Tennessee 

Chattanooga 

Elkton 

Johnson City 
Utah 

Ogden 
Virginia 

West Point 


Washington 
Seattle 


Seattle 


Wisconsin 
_Loyal 
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PRESENT NAME 


State Bank & Trust Co 


First National Bank 


Union Bank 
Citizens National Bank 


Second National Bank 


Federal Trust Co 


Genesee Valley National Bk. 
& Trust Co 


‘Fulton County National Bk 


& Trust Co. 
Irvington National Bank & 
Trust Co 
Manufacturers Trust Co. 
Marine Midland Trust Co. of 
New York 
Washington National Bank 
Power City Trust Company 


Citizens Trust Co 


Bank of Gates 

North Carolina Industrial Bk. 

North Carolina Industrial Bk. 
(Branch of Greensboro) 

Centerburg Savings Bank Co. 

Ohio State Bank 


Security State Bank 
Bank of Chelsea 


Oklahoma National Bank 
First National Bank 


First National Bank 


Exchange Bank 


First National Bank 


First National Bank & Trust 


(Continued from preceding page) 


ForRMER NAME How CHANGED 


State Bank of Wellston Taken over 


Harbine Bank 
National Bank 

Farmers State Bank 

Citizens State Bank 


and_ First Consolidated 
Title 


Conversion 


Old Guaranty Savings Rank Merger 
and Second National Bank 


Hayes Circle National Bank Merger 
& Trust Co. and Federal 
Trust Co. 


Genesee Valley National Bk. Merger 
and Livingston County 
Trust Co. 

Fulton County National Bk. Title 

Irvington National Bank Title 

Pacific Trust Co. and Manu- Merger 
facturers Trust Co. 

Fidelity Trust Co. of New Title 
York 

Washington Square National Title 
Bank 

Niagara Falls Trust Co. and Merger 
Power City Trust Co. 

Utica National Bank & Tr. Absorbed 


‘o. 


Planters Savings Bank and Consolidation 
Bank of Gates 

State Industrial Bank 

Industrial Bank 


Succeeds 
Succeeds 


First National Bank and Merger 
Centerburg Savings Bank 
Spira State Bank Title 


Blackwell Exchange Bank Taken over 

First State Bank and Bank Consolidation 
of Chelsea 

Oklahoma State National Bk. Title 

Security National Bank and Merger 
First National Bank 

National Bank of Commerce Consolidation 
and First National Bank 

Oklahoma First Nat. Bank Title 


Corvallis State Bank and Consolidation 
First National Bank 


First National Bank and Bed- Merger 
ford County Trust Co. 


0. 
Butler County National Bank Butler County National Bank Merger 


& Trust Co. 
Grove City National Bank 
National Bank & Trust Co. 


Bankers Trust Co. of 
Philadelphia 


Kensington Security Bank & Kensington Trust Co. 


Trust Co. 


Pennsylvania Bank & Tr.Co. 


Peoples State Bank of South First National Bank 


Carolina (Branch of 
Charleston) 


Peoples State Bank of South Home National Bank 


Carolina (Branch of 
Charleston) 


First National Bank 


Onida National Bank 


Hamilton National Bank 


Citizens Bank 
Franklin Guaranty Bank 


Commercial Security Bank 


Citizens Exchange Bank 
Trust Co. 


Central National Bank of 
Commerce 

Washington National Bank 
of Commerce 


Clark County Bank 


and Butler County Tr. Co. 

Grove City State Bank Taken over 

Kennett Trust Co. and Merger 
National Bank of Kennett 
Sq. 

Metropolitan Trust Co. and Consolidation 
Bankers Trust Co. of 
Philadelphia 

and Merger 
National Security Bank & 

Trust Co. 

Pennsylvania National Bank Merger 
and Pennsylvania Savings 
Bank 


Succeeds 


Succeeds 


Bison State Bank and First Taken over 
State Bank, Strool 

First State Bank and Onida Consolidation 
National Bank 


Highland Trust & Savings Consolidation 
Bank and Hamilton Nat. 


an. 

Bank of Elkton Absorbed 

American Bank & Trust Co. Merged 
and Franklin Guaranty Bk. 


National Bank of Commerce Consolidation 
and Commerical Security 
Bank 


Citizens Exchange Bank, 
Inc. 


Title 


Marine Central Bank Conversion 


Marine State Bank Conversion 


Loyal State Bank Reorganization 


CAPITAL 


$ 150,000 


200,000 


25,000 
25,000 


300,000 


200,000 


500,000 
100,000 
27,500,000 
10,000,000 
500,000 


4,000,000 


50,000 


200,000 


100,000 
25,000 
25,000 


100,000 
25,000 


150,000 
600,000 
125,000 
250,000 
4,876,800 


1,300,000 


300,000 


25,000 


50,000 


200,000 
100,000 


25,000 _ 


SURPLUS « 


Daavite PRESIDENT 


$ 80,000 W. M. Stone 


160,000 Luther Bonham 


7,000 W. E. Barkley 


10,000 H. E. Nunemaker 


580,940 L. F. Thurber 


367,270 J. W. Wadsworth 


449,880 R. H. Shaw 

116,850 J. Hunter 
58,944,790 H. C. Von Elm 
11,400,640 J. G. Blaine 

280,000). J. Pere 


2,150,730 


L Hofler 
E. G. Michaels 


95,120 H. Spira 


33,130 D 
14,730 J. 


Schonwald 
B. Milan 


16,530G 


40,000 J. L. Lair 


7,010P. J. Cashman 


190,000 A. B. Egolf 
1,120,810J. V. Ritts 
187,120E. J. Fithian 
501,020T. C. Marshall 


2,545,8708. H. Barker 
4,119,700C. L. Martin 


304,250J. A. Kelly 


6,500G. P. Allen 
7,000 J. 


59,010H. W. Taylor 


100,000 A. Price 
33,970 B. D. Mills 


6,430 E. A. Sterr 
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F. L. Wuest, Treas. 


R. S. Wilfley 


R. Unzicker 
R. G. Drysdale 


J. M. Blakey 


W. M. Shirley 


J. Lafebregue 
E. J. 
C. M. Close, 


Secretary 
H. A. Miskimin, 
Secretary 


J. R. Ellis 


Lewis 


L. C. Hand 


Yelverton 


S. Spira, Treas 


L. G. Lenker 
D. C. Henry 
L. G. Nelson 


J. B. Beard, Jr. 


C. A. Diehl 

J.G. MeMarlin 
E. B. Harshaw 
M. P. Darlington 
E. Ristine, Treas. 


C. H. Chapman, 


>. 8. Bennett, 
Treasurer 


. R. Unger 
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BANKS ORGANIZED OR REOPENED 


16 State Banks; 2 National Banks; 9 Reopened Banks 








SuRpivus 


State & Town NAME OF BANK CAPITAL & PROFITS PRESIDENT CASHIER 
California 
Riverside Metropolitan Trust Co. of California M. E. Dimock, Branch Mgr 
(Branch of Los Angeles) - 
Roseville Citizens Bank $ 50,000 M. J. Royer L. L. Burns 
Soquel Citizens Commercial & Savings Bank 50,000 $ 12,500 G. A. Morgan H. A. Wright 
Illinois 
Nokomis Nokomis State Bank (Reopened) 50,000 8,890 J. M. Hoyt C. H. Hill 
Pana First National Bank 75,000 25,000 Warren Penwell J. A. Clark 
Indiana " 
Francesville Peoples State Bank 25,000 5,000"°O. E. Dunn H. W. Foster 
Surplus 
Hymera Hymera State Bank (Reopened) 25,000 15,000 Chas. Van Arsdall R. L. Ladd 
Kokomo Union Bank & Trust Co 100,000 B. D. Mitchell R. E. Harper 
Mulberry Farmers State Bank 25,000 6,250 J. A. Kent Walter Weaver 
South Bend River Park State Bank (Reopened) 50,000 . . A. L. Hubbard E. O. Smith 
Minnesota 
Alberta Alberta State Bank (Reopened) 10,000 2,860 L. M. Larson J. W. Freer 
Donnelly Farmers & Merchants State Bank (Reopened) 15,000 590 J. H. Holdgrafer C. C. Ersted 
Nebraska 
Brunswick Brunswick State Bank (Reopened) 25,000 2,500 W. H. Rose Leonard Hales 
Colon State Bank of Colon (Reopened) 20,000 10,000 John Murren A. F. Vasina 
Elm Creek Farmers & Merchants Bank (Reopened) 25,000 2,500 R. A. St. John H. F. St. John 
New York 
Minoa First National Bank 50,000 30,000 J. A. Strodel A. 8S. Maynard 
North Carolina 
Greensboro Home Industrial Bank sg 100,000 25,000 Claude Kiser J. M. Barnhill 
Marshville Bank of Marshville (Reopened) E. E. Marsh R. E. Gaddy 
Monroe North Carolina Industrial Bank R. P. Bumpass 
(Branch of Greensboro) 
Mooresboro en eres = =—ests nh a ered bewin Sk wee ball aewedeeeene6.sese Fe¥eaeeaeel ROMS ad 
Raleigh North Carolina Industrial Bank Frank B. Brown 
(Branch of Greensboro) 
Salisbury North Carolina Industrial Bank J. J. Talman 
(Branch of Greensboro) 
Sanford Greensboro Bank & Trust Co E. F. Andrews 
(Branch of Greensboro) 
Tarboro North Carolina Industrial Bank H. H. Strandberg, Asst. Cash. 
(Branch of Greensboro) 
Rhode Island 
Apponaug Phenix Trust Co. (Branch of Phenix) 
South Carolina 
Gaffney Peoples State Bank of South Carolina J.C. Fort, Exec. V. P. 
(Branch of Charleston) 
South Dakota 
Lake Andes Farmers & Merchants Bank 25,000 H. D. McKinnon 


Banks Reported Closed 


78 State Banks; 8 National Banks; 
2 Private Banks 


* Indicates Press Report 





Arizona 

Yuma—Yuma Valley Bank 
California 

Fresno—* First National Bank in Fresno 
Florida 


Bristol—Bristol State Bank 

Clearwater—Bank of Clearwater 

Clearwater—Guaranty Title & Trust Co. 

Coral Gables—Bank of Coral Gables 
(Miami P. 0.) 

Englewood—Englewood State Bank 

Haines City—*State Bank of Haines 
City 

Homestead—Bank of Homestead 

Lake Butler—*Lake Butler Bank 

Lakeland—Lakeland State Bank & Trust 
Co. 

Miami—Bank of Biscayne 

Miami—Biscayne Trust Co. 

Miami Beach—Miami Beach Bank & 
Trust Co. (Miami P. O.) 

Starke—Bradford County Bank 

St. Augustine—Bankers Trust Co. 

Terra Ceia—Bank of Terra Ceia 

Winter Park—Bank of Winter Park 

Georgia 
Coleman—Hammack Rish & Sons 
Helen—Bank of Helen 
Illinois 

Bethalto—Bethalto State Bank 

Fairbury—Fairbury Bank 

Long Point—State Bank of Long Point 

Murphysboro—Citizens State & Savings 
Bank 

State Line—Illiana State Bank 
(State Line, Ind. P. O.) 


3,500 B. R. Laird 


BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 


*Indicates Press Reports 
4 State Banks; 4 National Banks 


SURPLUS & 


Srate & Town NAME OF Bank CAPITAL Paoers CORRESPONDENT 
Florida 
Okeechobee *Citizens Bank of H. L. Chandler, Pres., 
Okeechobee D. 8S. Hudson, V. P. and Cashier 
St. Petersburg *Florida Bank at St. Peters- $100,000 $ 40,000 Edw. Ball, Pres., Du Pont Ball, 
burg Surplus Inc. 
Niinois 
Anna Anna State Bank 50,000 ME Vd axnecs xiaechasncédbuneeaaann 
Surplus 
Missouri 
Luxemburg The Lafayette National Bank | a Pree er E. P. Stupp, care of Stupp Bros. 
(St. Louis P. O.) & Trust Co. of Luxemburg + a & Iron Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 
St. Louis *Mercantile-Commerce Macs John G. Lonsdale, Pres. 
National Bank in St. Louis 
New York : 
New York *Fiduciary Trust Co. of New 500,000 F. H. Clark and Grenville Clark, 
York Incorporators 
Ohio 7 
Washington First National Bank 100,000 W. M. Campbell 
Court House 
Texas z p 
Hutto *First National Bank 25,000 . T.N. Mauritz, Pres., 


Strawn—Farmers National Bank 
Washburn—Peoples State Bank 
Watson—Watson State Bank 
Indiana 
Bryant—Farmers & 
Bank 
Decatur—Old Adams County Bank 
Farmiand—New First National Bank in 
Farmland 
Linngrove—Bank of Linngrove 
New Richmond—Corn Exeahnge Bank 
Gravity—Gravity State Bank 
Floris—Floris Savings Bank 
Iowa 
Irwin—Bank of Irwin 
Union—Citizens Bank 
Williams—First National Bank 
Kansas 
Howard—Elk County State Bank 
(Continued on page 64) 


Merchants State 





Jennie Mauritz, Cash. 


Why do some of your town’s best 
bank customers carry balances in 
distant cities? 


BETTER COIN TOOLS 
ide mare 
ETTER COIN TELLERS 


a, 


A 
Wud 


LF 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements will be accepted under this 
heading at FIVE CENTS per word, signa- 
tures, address, name and heading to be 
counted. Send cash with your order. 
Answers addressed care of the BANKERS 
MONTHLY will be forwarded promptly. 


PRINTING 
Omaha Printing Company, 13th and Farnam 
8ts., Omaha, U. 8. A. Lithographers, Embossers, 
Stationers, Office Furniture. 7*-12 ti. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Fifteen Hundred Dollars will buy half interest 
in American and Canadian patent on article 
which can be manufactured at 100% profit and 
sold through ten cent stores. Write, Post Office 
Box 1079, Charleston, West Virginia. 8*-1 ti. 


CUT FUEL 
BILLS 


Many bankers 
throughout the coun- 
try have discovered 
ATHEY cloth-lined, 
metal weatherstrips as 
a scientific means of 
cutting down their 
heating expense. 
ATHEY weatherstrips 
are so snug fitting that 
no draft is possible. 
Employees can work 
close to the windows 
in comfort. Atheyized 
sashes work quietly 
and smoothly, and 
eliminate draft and 
rattle. And they pay 
for their cost in three 
seasons or less. 

Your bank can make 
money and save tre- 
mendously on fuel bills 
by installing ATHEY 
cloth-lined, metal 
weatherstrips NOW. 
Write for complete 
catalog showing fuel 
savings up to 334%. 


Cloth Lined 
Metal Weather- 
Strips, Window 

Shades and 
Seal-Tite Calk- 
ing Compound 


ATHEY COMPANY 
6181 W. 65th St. Chicago 


AND 


EMBOSSED SEALS 
in Gold and Colors 


We make all kinds—for 
advertising purposes, address 
labels, decorations, etc. Striking, 
artistic, individual designs. Write 
for free samples and prices. 


ST. LOUIS STICKER CO. 


1627 R Washington Avenue 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Lebanon—Lebanon State Bank 


Kentucky 
Elsmere—Elsmere Savings Bank 
Hazel Green—Hazel Green Bank 
Russellville—Bank of Russellville 
Michigan 
Cheboygan—First National Bank 
Detroit—Merchants & Mechanics Bank 
Hamtrameck—Campau Commercial Bank 
Hamtramek—Merchants & Mechanics 
Bank 
Hamtramek—State Bank of America 
Minnesota 
Hitterdal—Security State Bank 
Prosper—State Line Bank 
Sebeka—First State Bank 
Mississippi 
Mize—Peoples Bank 
Missouri 
Albany—Bank of Albany 
Aurora—Bank of Aurora 
Coatsville—Peoples State Bank 
Columbia—Central Bank 
Dadeville—Crisp Prairie State Bank 
Deerfield—Deerfield State Bank 
Larussel—Spring River Bank 
Marshfield—Farmers Exchange Bank 
Ritchey—Bank of Ritchey 
St. Joseph—Union State Bank 
Nebraska 
Arnold—Arnold State Bank 
Wabash—Farmers State Bank 


New Jersey 
Vineland—Vineland Trust Co. 


New York 
New York—Otto 
Banker ) 


North Carolina 
Eure—Farmers Bank 


North Dakota 
Fullerton—Farmers State Bank 
MeCanna—Bank of MeCanna 
Ohio 
Amanda—Farmers & Merchants Bank 
Co. 
Cincinnati — Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks National Bank 
Greenfield—Highland Co. Bank of Green- 
field 
Sabina—Sabina Bank 


Oklahoma 


Amber—State Bank of Amber 
Oilton—Community Bank 


A. Deffaa (Private 


Pennsylvania 
Connellsville—Title & Trust Co of Wes- 
tern Pennsylvania 


South Dakota 
Platte—Platte State Bank 


Texas 
Brownwood—Brownwood State Bank 
Indian Gap—German American State 
Bank 
Lohn—Lohn State Bank 
San Antonio—Southwest Trust Co. 


Vermont 
Poultney — First 
Poultney 
West Virginia 
Iaeger—First National Bank 
War—Citizens Bank 


Wisconsin 
Edgerton—Tobaecco Exchange Bank 
Eleva—Bank of Eleva 
Fall Creek—Merchants & Farmers State 
Bank 


National Bank in 
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